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Notes  from  the 


Teaching  is  still  seen  by  many  as  a 
demanding  but  not  technically 
difficult  job.  Teachers  prepare  for 
class,  teach  it,  and  mark  papers  afterwards. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  to  learn  how  to  teach, 
and  once  you’ve  prepared  for  it,  you  know 
how  to  do  it  for  the  rest  of  your 
life... you’ve  heard  it  all  before. 

In  the  spring  of  ’97,  on  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Adler  of  CFRB  radio,  Carol 
Rolheiser  and  colleagues  put  together  a 
panel  of  teacher  interns  and  recent  grads 
to  help  challenge  this  outdated  image  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Charles  Adler  had 
come  to  OISE/UT  because  he  wanted  to 
host  a live  show  that  would  capture  the 
new  face  of  teaching.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  passion  and  sophistication  of  the 
panel  — the  teachers  of  the  next  century 
— and  even  took  on  some  of  the  callers 
himself  who  engaged  in  the  teacher  bash- 
ing we’re  all  familiar  with.  The  idea  for 
this  Orbit  issue  came  out  of  the  CFRB 
phone-in.  It  was  obviously  a hot  topic! 

The  next  five  years  will  be  critical  in 
the  transformation  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Certainly  school  systems  everywhere 
are  being  challenged  to  update  curricula, 
catch  up  with  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, and  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasingly 


culturally  diverse  student  body.  Will  teach- 
ers be  able  to  meet  these  challenges  and 
create  a stronger  learning  profession?  Will 
they  become  a force  for  societal  change 
and  social  justice?  Or  will  they  simply  veto 
and  react  to  the  change  agendas  of  others? 
OISE/UT  hopes  to  play  a leadership  role 
in  the  positive  transformation  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  by  providing  learning 
opportunities  that  are  up-to-date,  relevant, 
and  engaging,  both  for  beginning  teachers 
and  for  career  educators. 

Over  the  next  few  years  there  will  be 
thousands  of  new  teachers  entering  the 
profession  and  scores  of  new  teacher  leaders 
at  all  levels  of  the  system.  Many  examples 
of  innovative  preservice  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  and  practices  are  highlighted 
in  this  issue.  The  spotlight  is  also  placed  on 
new  teachers  with  new  classroom  practices. 
The  disposition  toward  learning  and 
improvement  that  they  have  adopted  is  the 
best  ammunition  in  the  battle  to  capture  the 
public’s  imagination  about  what  excellent 
teachers  do  in  contemporary  classrooms.  A 
special  thanks  to  Carol  Rolheiser  and  Kim 
Gordon  for  putting  this  issue  together. 

Michael  Fullan 
Dean,  OISE/UT 
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Challenges  in  education  are  not  new  to  teachers.  But  the  chal- 
lenges we  are  currently  facing  are  daunting. These  challenges 
include  an  increasingly  complex  and  chaotic  society,  a rapid- 
ly shifting  technology-based  economy,  and  the  responsibility  to 
educate  students  from  an  unprecedented  number  ot  cultures, 
speaking  an  unprecedented  number  of  languages,  “to  higher  acad- 
emic standards  than  ever  before”  (Darling  Hammond,  1998,  p.  7). 
Such  challenges  demand  “immensely  skillful 
teaching”  and  an  environment  that  will  encourage 
and  support  teachers’  ongoing  learning. 

The  challenge  of  10,000  expected  teacher  retire- 
ments this  year,  and  a projected  retirement  of  70 
percent  of  Ontario  teachers  within  the  next  decade, 
means  nearly  half  of  the  province  s current  full  time 
teachers  will  be  gone  within  a decade.  These  stag- 
gering figures  herald  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  a new  beginning  — a new  face  of  teaching.  It  is  startling, 
yet  exciting,  to  contemplate  that  the  teachers  who  enter  the 
profession  over  the  next  decade  will  shape  Canadian  education  for 
the  next  40  years! 

As  the  amount  and  rate  of  change  intensifies  and  as  education  tops 
the  public  agenda,  tools  and  strategies  to  respond  quickly  and  effec- 
tively are  demanded.  We  are  at  a critical  point  in  our  profession  — a 
turning  point  — where  we  have  the  opportunity  to  realize  our 
potential  as  a profession,  garner  much-needed  public  support, 
embrace  accountability,  and  develop  new  approaches  for  education. 
We  argue  that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  our  professional  support 
systems  need  to  be  mobilized  to  support  the  continuous  learning  of 
teachers.  What  we  know  is  that  teacher  and  student  learning  are  inti- 
mately linked.  Consequently,  teacher  education  can  no  longer  live  on 
the  edge  of  importance,  but  must  occupy  a central  position  in  service 
of  educational  reform  and  improvement. 

The  challenge  of  arriving  at  a turning  point  is  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity it  creates  to  propel  forward,  to  create  momentum,  and  to 
seek  improvement.  If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  “educational 
reform  depends  on  and  is  embodied  in  what  teachers  learn  to  do 
both  at  the  beginning  of  and  throughout  their  careers”  (Thiessen, 
1998),  then  we  must  commit  to  supporting  teachers’  diverse  forms 
and  styles  of  learning.  We  can  do  so  by  providing  a range  of 
learning  options  and  opportunities  to  ensure  the  engagement  of 


teachers  at  all  points  in  their  career.  If  we  believe  that  a profession- 
al teacher  is  someone  who  “learns  from  teaching  rather  than  one 
who  has  finished  learning  how  to  teach”  (Darling-Hammond, 
1998,  p.  9),  then  we  must  adopt  professional  learning  as  both  a 
career  disposition  and  a job  expectation. 

Using  the  growing  knowledge  base  on  teacher  learning  will  help 
guide  our  decisions  in  supporting  and  providing  enriched  learning 
opportunities  for  teachers.  We  need  to  expect, 
promote,  and  support  teachers’  professional  learn- 
ing in  unique  and  effective  ways  from  their 
preservice  training  to  their  retirement.  This 
opportunity  to  transform  the  profession  means 
not  just  reconceptualizing  our  schools  as  places 
where  everyone  learns,  but  making  the  learning 
possible  and  visible  by  implementing  structures  to 
support,  acknowledge,  share,  and  celebrate  it. 

As  educators  we  need  to  be  relentless  about  learning.  Our  ongoing 
learning  defines  us  as  a profession  and  ensures  our  continuous  renew- 
al. Whether  we  are  teachers  just  entering  the  profession,  experienced 
educators,  or  formal  leaders,  we  need  differentiated  opportunities  for 
continual  learning  integrated  into  our  professional  fives.  Recognizing 
the  need  to  address  the  growing  complexity  of  classroom  and  school 
fife,  we  must  demand  more  relevant  and  personally  rewarding  forms 
of  learning  to  impact  our  efficacy. 

We  are  at  a turning  point.  It  is  a time  of  unprecedented  chal- 
lenges in  education,  as  well  as  a time  of  unique  opportunity  for 
renewal  of  our  profession.  This  issue  highlights  a future  that  is  very 
much  propelled  by  educators  themselves.  The  new  face  of  teaching 
is  not  afraid  of  accountability,  of  higher  standards,  or  of  an  increas- 
ingly challenging  student  population.  The  new  face  of  teaching 
wants  what  every  generation  of  teachers  has  always  wanted... to 
make  a difference  in  the  fives  of  students.  We  argue  and  recognize 
the  need  for  increased  learning  opportunities  for  teachers  to  make 
that  difference.  It  is  with  optimism  that  we  must  embrace  this 
unique  opportunity  to  make  an  impact  on  a brand  new  era  in 
teaching  and  learning.  El 
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We  are  at  a critical  point  in 
our  profession  — a turning 
point  — where  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  realize 
our  potential... 


Facing  the  Challenged 


Linda  Grant 

Manager,  Standards 
of  Practice,  Ontario 
College  of  Teachers 


THE  TEACHER  AS 
A PROFESSIONAL 


I have  been  a teacher  for  over  30  years.  I 
have  always  considered  myself  to  be  a 
professional  and  I have  been  proud  to 
be  a member  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  this  image 
ot  teaching  as  a profession.  An  occupation 
becomes  a profession  when,  and  only  when, 
it  assumes  the  responsibility  to  regulate  itself. 
The  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  Act  now 
gives  this  opportunity  — and  this  responsi- 
bility — to  teachers. 

A self-regulatory  body  must  be  established 
to  give  a profession  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining and  maintaining  a level  of  compe- 
tency. Self-regulatory  bodies  are  established 
through  government  legislation  — in  this 
case  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  Act. 
By  this  measure  the  government  divests  itself 
of  much  of  its  control  over  several  key  areas 
of  decision-making.  This  decision-making 
capacity  is  assumed  by  the  College  through 
the  Governing  Council  and  the  membership 
of  the  College. 

Standards  of  Practice 

The  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  Act 
delineates  the  responsibility  the  College 
has  to  “establish  and  enforce  professional 
standards  and  ethical  standards  applicable 
to  members  of  the  College”  (Part  II 
Section  3 subsection  7)  and  to  “provide  for 
the  ongoing  education  of  members  of  the 
College”  (Part  II  Section  3 subsection  6). 
These  responsibilities  are  the  foundation 


of  what  it  means  to  be  a self-regulatory 
body.  You  cannot  issue  a license  to  practise 
something  that  you  have  not  described. 
You  cannot  do  anything  about  promoting 
competency  in  that  profession  if  you  don’t 
have  options  for  learning. 

A self-regulatory  body  must  be  able  to 
articulate  what  it  is  that  makes  that  profes- 
sional body  unique.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers,  it  will  mean 
A answering  the  question  “What  does  it  mean 
to  be  a teacher?”.  Professional  self-regulato- 
ry bodies  most  often  use  the  term  “standard 
of  practice”  to  refer  to  the  descriptors  that 
answer  this  kind  of  question.  In  the  case  of 
teaching,  we  can  speculate  that  the  descrip- 
tion might  include  statements  about  areas 
such  as  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
knowledge  about  instructional  pedagogy, 
knowledge  about  child  development,  an 
understanding  of  issues  related  to  diversity, 
the  ability  to  communicate  and  collaborate 
as  they  contribute  to  establishing  a learning 
environment. 

The  teaching  profession,  through  the 
College  of  Teachers,  has  been  given  this 
opportunity  to  develop  a description  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  description  will 
highlight,  in  a general  way,  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  that  are  inherent  to  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  Ontario  context. 
Rather  than  act  as  checklists  or  measure- 
ments of  individual  teacher  competency, 
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the  standards  of  practice  will  articulate  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  a profession  with  a 
mandate  to  foster  learning. 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  College 
has  not  put  a policy  statement  in  place 
about  the  standards  of  practice.  The  pre- 
liminary work  related  to  the  standards  ot 
practice  is  currently  being  undertaken  by 


its  members  through  ongoing  professional 
learning.  In  Ontario,  this  means  that  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  has  now 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  accredi- 
tation of  preservice  education  programs 
at  the  faculties  of  education  in  Ontario 
universities.  It  also  means  that  the  College 
will  accredit  other  forms  of  inservice 
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the  Standards  of  Practice  and  Education 
Committee.  This  committee  has  reached 
informal  agreement  on  a number  of  work- 
ing principles.  The  standards,  when  devel- 
oped, will  describe  in  broad  terms  what  it 
means  to  be  a teacher.  They  will  recognize 
and  value  the  diversity  in  teaching.  The 
description  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
teacher  will  recognize  that  a range  of 
teaching  styles  and  techniques  are  con- 
ducive to  learning  and  that  these  variations 
afford  teachers  the  opportunity  to  make 
choices  and  accommodate  change.  The 
standards  of  practice  are  being  developed 
based  on  the  premise  that  enhancing  pro- 
fessional competency  is  a developmental 
process  and  that  teachers  move  through  a 
variety  of  career  and  life  stages. 

This  description  will  provide,  for  edu- 
cators and  the  public,  an  understanding, 
which  can  be  shared  about  what  it  means 
to  be  a teacher  in  Ontario.  This  ability  to 
be  able  to  describe  or  define  the  profession 
— being  able  to  articulate  the  unique 
knowledge,  skills  and  values  inherent  to  a 
profession  through  a set  of  standards  of 
practice  — is  a fundamental  step  in  the 
process  of  self-regulation. 

Ongoing  Professional  Learning 

A second  criteria  for  a self-regulatory 
body  is  the  ability  of  the  profession  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  to 


professional  learning.  Inservice  learning 
includes  Additional  Qualifications  Courses 
currently  offered  through  the  faculties, 
the  Principal’s  Qualifications  Program,  and 
the  Supervisory  Officer’s  Qualifications 
Program.  The  College  may,  in  future,  also 
accredit  other  forms  of  professional  learn- 
ing such  as  conferences,  institutes,  and 
workshops.  Another  challenge  will  involve 
identifying  ways  to  recognize  and  value 
the  ongoing  learning  that  takes  place  in 
practice.  Action  research,  mentoring,  and 
computer  networking  with  colleagues  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  ongoing  pro- 
fessional learning. 

Linking  Standards  and 
Professional  Learning 

Professional  learning  is  at  the  core  of 
teacher  professionalism.  The  standards  of 
practice,  once  they  are  in  place,  will 
provide  the  foundation  for  ongoing  pro- 
fessional learning.  By  linking  professional 
standards  and  professional  learning,  a long- 
term agenda  for  learning  emerges.  This 
agenda  is  based  on  professional  values 
about  what  it  means  to  educate  rather  than 
fads  or  short-term  policy  initiatives. 
Standards-based  professional  learning  will 
place  the  focus  of  control  with  the  teach- 
ing profession.  It  is  teacher  driven.  It  offers 
both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  rewards.  It  is 
long  term  and,  because  it  is  based  on  a set 
of  standards  that  are  general  descriptions 


of  goals,  it  is  relatively  stable.  The  content 
may  vary.  The  way  teachers  engage  in 
professional  learning  may  vary.  The  sources 
and  resources  for  learning  may  vary.  The 
constant  will  be  that  professional 
learning  is  directly  linked  to  the 
standards  of  practice  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  May  1997,  the  Stan- 
dards of  Practice  and 
Education  Committee 
and  staff  began  to 
explore  what  the  stan- 
dards  of  practice  and 
professional  learning  might 
“look  like.’’  We  sought  input 
from  both  educators  and  the 
public  as  we  began  our  research.  We 
used  a variety  of  methods  to  obtain 
input.  Interviews,  web-site  postings,  discus- 
sion papers,  focus  groups,  and  writing  teams 
provided  valuable  assistance.  We  reviewed  the 
current  literature  about  effective  teaching 
and  learning. We  examined  existing  standards 
statements  and  professional  learning  expec- 
tations for  teachers  in  other  jurisdictions, 
as  well  as  for  other  professions  in  Ontario. 


Summary 

Hundreds  of  members  of  the  College  and 
the  public  have  been  asked  by  our  staff  and 
the  Standards  of  Practice  and  Education 
Committee  to  help  answer  the  question, 
“What  does  it  mean  to  be  a teacher?”. 
Our  database  is  both  extensive  and  rich.  Our 
challenge  is  to  use  the  data  to  best  describe 
the  standards  of  practice  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  to  develop  a framework  for 
ongoing  professional  learning. 

One  of  the  consistent  themes  in  the 
responses  to  our  inquiries  has  been  that 
learning  is  part  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a teacher.  By  definition,  the  Ontario 
College  ofTeachers  has  the  power  and  the 
purpose  to  move  teaching  into  the  realm 
of  a profession.  After  more  than  30  years 
of  teaching,  and  more  than  30  years  of 
learning,  I look  forward  to  reaffirming  my 
status  as  a professional  — by  definition  as 
well  as  self-perception.  D 


Professional  Learning 
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“What  everyone  appears  to  want  for  students  — a wide  array  of 
learning  opportunities  that  engage  students  in  experiencing,  creating 
and  solving  real  problems,  using  their  own  experiences,  and  working 
with  others  — is  for  some  reason  denied  to  teachers  when  they  are 
learners.”  (Darling-Hammond,  1995) 

1 1992,  the  Teacher  Education  Council  of  Ontario 

(TECO)  underscored  the  importance  of  professional 
I I learning  and  supported  the  concept  of  career-long 
learning.  In  1995,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  called  for  a collective  approach  to  teacher  education: 
“Transforming  schools,  as  we  insistently  repeat,  ultimately 
depends  on  teachers.  It’s  because  of  this  indispensable  role  that 
we  identified  teacher  development  as  one  of  our  four  engines 
of  change.”  The  Commission  reinforced  support  for  profes- 
sional learning  and  on-going  opportunities  for  growth  for 
both  experienced  and  beginning  teachers. 

The  Ontario  College  ofTeachers,  in  time,  will  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  defining  and  accrediting  appropriate  pro- 
fessional learning.  Federations,  school  boards,  universities, 
faculties  of  education,  and  other  educational  organizations 
and  associations  may  be  among  those  registered  to  deliver 
professional  learning  programs.  We  know  that  professional 
learning  may  also  include  self-directed  learning  activities 
and  so  the  professional  learning  framework  that  is  designed 
will  need  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible  of  all  types  of 
professional  learning. 

Why  Do  We  Need  a Framework? 

The  purpose  of  a professional  learning  framework  is  to 
provide  a context  of  priority  and  coherence  within  which 
teachers  individually  may  establish  their  own  professional 
learning  plans  and  collectively  ensure  that  standards  for  the 
teaching  profession  are  met. 

While  there  has  been  a constant  level  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  the  area  of  lifelong  learning,  this  activi- 
ty has  taken  place  without  a framework  or  integrated 
context.  Teachers  often  develop  professional  education 
plans  with  their  colleagues  and  supervisors,  sometimes 
within  a local  board  framework  and  sometimes  with  ref- 
erence to  provincially  announced  initiatives.  Teachers  also 


work  independently  toward  the  same  goals.  But  there  has 
been  no  central  point  for  envisioning,  or  organizing,  ongoing 
learning  for  the  Ontario  teaching  profession. 

A teacher’s  professional  learning  may  take  many  forms.  It  may 
be  individual  in  nature  and  driven  by  personal  interests  and 
aspirations.  It  may  be  shared,  as  teachers  interact  with 
colleagues  on  priorities  that  are  important  for  student  learning. 
Learning  may  focus  on  the  professional  community  in 
the  specific  work  setting.  Learning  may  also  be  technologically 
based  and  transcend  the  work  setting.  School  Districts  or 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  may  formulate  new 
policies  that  will  focus  professional  learning  of  members. 

The  College  ofTeachers  is  now  developing  a provincial 
professional  learning  framework  through  broad  consultation 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  teaching  profession.  Since  this 
framework  will  serve  as  a foundation  for  all  members  in  the 
creation  of  their  own  personal  professional  learning  plans,  it 
must  also  accommodate  a wide  spectrum  of  responsibilities 
and  career  goals.  Potential  program  providers  will  be  able  to 
use  the  professional  learning  framework  as  a guide  in  design- 
ing professional  learning  activities. 

An  Emerging  Image 

The  needs  of  the  school,  the  school  culture,  and  the  devel- 
opmental stages  of  the  teachers  themselves  can  determine 
professional  learning  directions.  The  framework  should  be 
responsive  to  teachers’  needs  as  their  careers  move  through 
several  cycles.  These  stages  are  dynamic  in  nature  with  per- 
sonal, environmental,  and  organizational  factors  influencing 
each  stage. 

Professional  learning  begins  with  the  premise  that  teach- 
ers are  skilled  educators  who  have  much  to  contribute  to 
their  own  learning,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  colleagues. 


Members  regularly  seek  to  understand  and  develop  new  ideas 
and  strategies  in  helping  students  learn.  Much  learning  occurs  in 
the  daily  practice  in  the  classroom. 

Teachers  model  for  students  the  skills,  strategies,  work  habits, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  necessary  for  successful  learning.  By 
example,  they  encourage  students  to  think  independently  and 
creatively,  communicate  effectively  and  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning. 

Professional  learning  is  most  likely  to  transfer  to  classroom 
practice  in  ways  that  benefit  students  when  individual  learning 
is  shared  with  and  communicated  to  other  colleagues. 

Furthermore,  the  content  and  delivery  style  of  courses, 
programs,  or  workshops  should  be  explicitly  linked,  but  not 
confined,  to  teachers’  concerns  and  practices  in  their  own 
workplaces.  This  approach  elicits  collective  support  for  and 
commitment  to  implementing  new  ideas. 

Principles 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  information  drawn 
from  subcommittee  discussions,  research  activities  and  literature 
specific  to  the  field  of  professional  learning. 

These  professional  learning  framework  principles  are 
an  interconnected,  goal-directed  set  of  processes  that  enhance 
professional  learning. 

The  professional  learning  framework  helps  guide  members’ 
reflection  on  key  learning  events  in  their  careers.  The  underlying 
belief  about  the  importance  of  a professional  learning  framework 
is  that  it  will  provide  for  quality  professional  learning  experi- 
ences for  teachers  to  promote  ongoing  change  in  practice. 

The  professional  learning  framework  will: 

• provide  a context  for  preservice  and  inservice  learning 

in  order  to  support  the  standards  of  practice  and  promote 
continuing  competence  among  members  of  the  college; 

• promote  the  recognition  of  members  as  self-directed  learners 
who  are  involved  in  meaningful  professional  learning  activities 
that  are  integrated  into  daily  practice  and  are  of  benefit  to 
student  learning; 

• encourage  members  to  personally  select  ongoing  and  dynamic 
learning  activities  that  encourage  periodic  revision  of  short- 
term and  long-term  learning  goals; 

• acknowledge  career,  personal  life  changes  and  priorities 
of  members; 

• include  professional  learning  opportunities  that  are  varied, 
flexible  and  accessible  in  order  to  meet  the  different  needs 
of  members; 

• recognize  the  multiplicity  of  learning  needs  and  activities 
using  both  formal  and  non-formal  learning; 

• acknowledge  that  professional  learning  should  be  based  on 
learning  principles; 

• encourage  collaboration  and  partnering  in  learning  activities; 


• encourage  long-term  commitment  to  meaningful  staff 
development. 

Under  the  present  educational  reform  climate,  teachers  are 
being  required,  more  than  ever  before,  to  reflect  on  their  prac- 
tice, their  teaching  strategies  and  student  results  in  the  classroom. 
The  subcommittee  believes  these  principles  will  ensure  that  the 
framework  provides  a structure  to  support  College  members  in 
these  activities. 

The  subcommittee  also  believes  that  all  partners  in  education 
must  provide  support  in  the  educational  settings  in  Ontario  so 
that  all  teachers  have  access  to  high-quality  learning  opportuni- 
ties. The  structures  and  cultures  of  schools  and  districts  must  sup- 
port preservice  and  inservice  professional  learning  opportunities. 

Research  Strategies 

With  this  background  in  mind,  the  Standards  of  Practice  and 
Education  Committee  embarked  on  a series  of  research  activities 
to  obtain  input  into  the  design  and  content  of  the  framework. 

This  research  into  the  potential  nature  and  description  of  a 
professional  learning  framework  has  begun  with  a series  of  focus 
groups.  Based  on  qualitative  research  techniques,  these  focus  groups 
are,  “an  inquiry  process. . .based  on  building  a complex,  holistic 
picture,  formed  with  words,  reporting  detailed  views  of  informants, 
and  conducted  in  a natural  setting”  (Creswell,  1994).  In  our  case, 
this  research  will  help  build  this  professional  learning  framework 
within  the  context  of  educational  stakeholders  in  Ontario. 

A pilot  survey  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1998  was  used  to 
obtain  additional  feedback  on  the  design  of  the  framework. 

Summary 

These  have  been  times  of  great  change  in  Ontario  education. 
Reform  initiatives,  from  whatever  source,  require  that  teachers 
be  provided  opportunities  for  in-service  professional  learning.  In 
addition,  to  understand  and  implement  new  policies,  the  Ontario 
College  ofTeachers,  as  it  moves  toward  meeting  its  mandate  to 
establish  standards  of  practice  and  provide  for  the  ongoing  educa- 
tion of  its  members,  will  take  a lead  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
professional  teacher  education  in  Ontario. 

This  is  a turning  point  for  the  profession.  To  this  end,  the 
Ontario  College  ofTeachers  takes  very  seriously  its  dual  role  of 
advocacy  and  accountability  for  the  teaching  profession.  E*! 
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Ontario’s  education  community  is  a community 
in  transition.  We  are  undergoing  fundamental 
change  — greater  than  I have  ever  seen  in  my 
30  years  in  education.  We  are  renewing  our  school 
systems,  responding  to  new  social  and  economic  reali- 
ties, and  creating  greater  opportunities  for  every  student 
to  succeed,  both  in  the  classroom  and  the  future. 

From  a provincial  perspective,  fundamental  reform 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  addresses  three 
strategic  areas: 

• a new,  challenging  curriculum,  with  clear  standards  and 
expectations  for  each  grade 
• a streamlined  system  of  education  governance,  with  fewer 
school  boards  and  trustees 
• a new,  student-focused  funding  model. 

These  are  not  discrete  areas  of  change.  Each  has  the  goal 
of  renewing  our  system’s  focus  and  energies  on  the  most 
important  dynamic  in  the  learning  process  — the  relationship 
between  student  and  teacher.  The  purpose  of  changes  to  gov- 
ernance and  funding  is,  ultimately,  to  build  systems  that  support 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the  classroom. 

Our  new  curriculum  defines,  more  carefully  and  clearly  than 
before,  the  basic  foundation  we  want  to  provide  to  students.  This 
foundation  will  be  reflected  in  measurable  and  comprehensive  stan- 
dards, with  clear  expectations  for  student  achievement  in  each  grade. 
While  much  of  the  wider  public  attention  to  the  new  curriculum 
has  focused  on  this  foundation,  it  is  not  the  only  element  of  signifi- 
cance. The  new  curriculum  is  also  being  shaped  by  awareness  of  the 
need  to  build  a stronger  continuum  of  learning:  a continuous  and  well- 
integrated  Kindergarten  to  Grade  12  school  system  with  stronger  links  to 
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postsecondary  education,  train- 
ing, and  the  workplace. 

More  than  its  predecessors, 
the  new  Ontario  curriculum 
will  also  build  on  the  curriculum 
and  learning  experiences  of  other 
provinces  and  countries.  We  need 
to  recognize  developing  national 
and  international  standards  and 
help  our  students  meet  these 
standards  in  key  subject  areas. 

In  the  area  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, for  example,  we  are  making 
extensive  use  of  the  Pan-Canadian 
Science  Project,  an  initiative  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education, 
Canada  that  provides  a framework 
of  science  learning  outcomes  for  all 
grades.  Our  elementary  science  and 
technology  curriculum  is  closely 
aligned  with  this  common  frame- 
work, which  will  also  be  used  as  a 
key  reference  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Grades  9 to  12  science 
curriculum. 

Like  a camera  with  a well-crafted 
lens,  the  new  curriculum  provides  a 
sharper  focus  for  teachers  on  what 
should  be  taught  and  what  we  expect 
students  to  achieve.  Yet  a successful 
photograph  depends  on  more  than 
the  camera.  Above  all,  it  depends  on 
the  skill,  art,  and  vision  of  a good 
photographer. 

In  effect,  we  are  developing  and 
articulating  a new  vision  for  student 
success  — a vision  that  will  become  the 
reality  for  all  our  students.  To  realize  that 
vision,  we  need  the  expertise,  commit- 
ment, and  experience  of  our  teachers. 

The  new  curriculum  cannot  — and 
does  not  — tell  teachers  how  to  teach. 
Choosing  and  applying  the  appropriate 
instructional  and  assessment  strategies 
remain  critical  areas  for  the  exercise  of 
professional  judgment. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing is  committed  to  ongoing  discussion 
with  the  College  ofTeachers  — and 
other  provincial  education  partners  — 


to  encourage  appropriate  professional 
development  activities  to  support  the 
new  curriculum.  The  Ministry  has  already, 
in  partnership  with  school  boards,  provided 
orientation  sessions  on  the  new  elementary 
curriculum.  We  will  provide  similar  support 
for  other  components  of  the  curriculum 
and  for  secondary  school  reform.  The 
Ministry  has  also  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a curriculum  planner  for  Grades  1 
to  8 and  to  collecting  and  publishing  exem- 
plars — samples  of  actual  student  work 
to  illustrate  the  different  levels  of  student 
achievement. 

While  support  and  resources  for  teach- 
ers are  important,  it  is  the  self-directed  and 
creative  activity  of  teachers  themselves, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a profession,  that 
will  most  change  the  face  of  teaching. 

Through  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers,  the  teaching  profession  now 
has  an  independent  institutional  base  for 
its  development.  Standards  for  teacher 
training,  certification,  and  practice  are 
among  many  aspects  of  teachers’  pro- 
fessional lives  where  the  profession, 
rather  than  a provincial  government, 
now  has  the  power  of  decision. 

In  this  context,  I believe  that  teachers 
should  strive  to  develop  their  capacity 
to  be  reflective  practitioners  — both  as 
individuals  and  as  colleagues.  Teachers 
should  be  asking  themselves  three  questions: 
Where  am  I with  respect  to  understanding 
the  new  directions  and  the  skills  required? 
Where  do  I want  to  be?  What  will  I do  to 
get  there? 

An  increasingly  important  part  of  a 
teacher’s  work  will  be  to  identify  and 
articulate  these  and  other  questions  and 
issues,  especially  as  they  appear  in  the  day- 
to-day  experience  of  teaching.  Teachers 
need  to  encourage  an  ongoing,  collegial 
response  to  such  questions  and  to  use 
research  and  experience  as  tools  that 
actively  shape  teaching  practice. 

There  is  another  dimension  of  education 
reform  directly  relevant  to  the  nurturing 
of  a new  vision  for  teaching.  Teachers  will 
find  that  they  are  increasingly  called  on  to 


" While  support  and 
resources  for  teachers 
are  important,  it  is 
the  self-directed  and 
creative  activity  of 
teachers  themselves,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a 
profession,  that  will  most 
change  the  face  of  teaching/' 

apply  their  experience  and  knowledge 
as  part  of  a team.  Our  education  system  is 
moving  toward  a new  four-way  partnership 
that  includes  students,  teachers,  parents,  and 
the  community.  There  is  increasing  aware- 
ness that  it  really  does  take  a whole  com- 
munity to  educate  a child  — and  that  the 
core  relationship  of  student  and  teacher  is 
strengthened  by  interaction  with  parents 
and  with  the  wider  community. 

We  also  know  — from  a growing  body 
of  evidence  around  the  world  — that  the 
most  successful  teachers  and  schools  are 
the  ones  that  encourage  a close  relationship 
with  parents  and  the  community;  and  rec- 
ognize the  critical  role  that  factors  such 
as  “educational  culture”  play  in  student 
success.  Through  school  councils,  principals, 
teachers,  parents,  students,  and  the  wider 
community  will  find  ways  to  renew  their 
commitment  to  education  and  discover 
new  ways  to  bring  that  commitment  to  life. 

Gandhi  once  said,  “You  must  be  the 
change  you  wish  to  see  in  the  world.” 

In  this  time  of  change,  Ontario’s  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  model  that  saying. 
As  educational  leaders,  they  can  actively 
redefine  their  profession  and  its  practice. 
Working  with  parents  and  communities, 
teachers  can  build  a vision  for  education 
that  will  benefit  all  students.  It  is  time  for 
teachers  to  take  the  initiative,  be  creative, 
build  partnerships  and  new  relationships. 

Teachers  want  to  make  a difference  for 
their  students.  They  want  to  continue  to 
develop  their  professional  knowledge  and 
skills.  I am  confident  they  will.  El 


Teacher  education 

at  a Turning  Point 


Teacher  education  in  Ontario  is  truly  at  a turning 

point.  Schools,  universities,  indeed  all  educational  institu- 
tions face  unique  challenges,  pressures,  and  opportunities. 
As  part  of  the  postsecondary  system,  faculties  of  educa- 
tion are  under  pressure  to  respond  to  public  sector 
declining  resources,  attacks  on  traditional  mandates, 
and  increasing  deregulation  and  privatization.  As  a 
chief  delivery  agent  of  teacher  education,  we  are 
immersed  in  the  public  debate  over  education,  yet 
are  also  faced  with  the  need  to  respond  to  changing 
ethnocultural  demographics,  socio-economic  con- 
ditions, and  shifting  public  expectations  for  our 
schools  and  teachers.  In  this  environment,  in  order  to 
help  strengthen  our  public  educational  system,  there 
is  the  need  for  strong  faculties  of  education  to  emerge 
with  important  roles,  academically  and  professionally 
in  teacher  preparation,  as  well  as  in  research  and  public 
policy  development. 

A quick  scan  of  the  environment  reveals  that  some  schools 
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of  education  are  not  surviving  (e.g., 
University  of  Chicago;  several  in  Nova 
Scotia),  others  have  lost  their  tradi- 
tional mandate  (e.g.,  in  Great 
Britain).  Some  faculties  may  expe- 
rience paralysis  as  they  try  to  stave 
off  public  criticism.  Others  rest- 
ing on  their  laurels  and  expect- 
ing to  continue  to  be  measured 
in  traditional  ways  will  also 
stagnate.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  faculties  that  avoid  such 
pitfalls,  and  flourish  in  our 
radically  changing  education 
context,  will  be  the  ones  who 
free  up  their  energy,  make 
tough  planning  choices,  and 
operate  with  imagination, 
innovation,  and  collegial 
commitment  to  teacher  edu- 
cation. These  faculties  will 
emerge  as  the  contemporary 
professional  schools  that  uni- 
versities, public  education, 
and  public  policy  require  for 
the  new  millennium. 

Many  recent  exposes 
focus  on  the  potential 
dangers  and  pitfalls  in  the 
current  educational  con- 
text. Rather  than  offering 
a further  analysis  of  this  lit- 
erature,  my  focus  is  on 
using  teacher  education  to 
move  us  “beyond  the  turn- 
ing point.” 

Several  key  themes  central 
to  my  thinking  about  devel- 
oping new  directions  for  lead 
faculties  of  education  direct 
me  to  suggest  that  we  should: 

• Connect  teacher  education  to 
renewal  of  schools; 

• Extend  relationships  with  the 
field; 

• Achieve  high  status  within  the 
university; 

• Ensure  our  graduates  value  their 
work  in  the  faculty; 

• Evolve  as  an  inquiring  organization. 


Connect  Teacher  Education  to 
Renewal  of  Schools 

“Educators... have  failed  to  join  the  reform  of 
schools  and  that  of  teacher  education  conceptual- 
ly, never  mind  in  policy  and  practice.  ” (Goodlad) 

The  weight  of  Goodlad’s  research  has 
struck  a nerve  for  “simultaneous  renewal,” 
encouraging  efforts  in  faculties  of  education 
to  focus  simultaneously  on  renewing 
schools  and  teacher  education.  This  con- 
ceptualization is  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  moving  teacher  education  out  of  its 
normal  school  tradition  and  lodging  it 
within  universities  to  contribute  to  the 
academic,  pedagogical,  and  socio-cultural 
challenges  in  the  schools. 

The  central  premise  is  that  a strong 
teaching  profession  and  effective  teacher 
education  go  hand  in  hand  with  efforts  to 
improve  student  learning.  Through  the 
work  of  a faculty  of  education,  the  distinct 
culture  of  the  school  and  that  of  the 
University  can  interact  in  mutually  benefi- 
cial ways  (e.g.,  Ann  Lieberman).  Through 
these  interactions,  knowledge  from  new 
relevant  research  can  be  transferred  to 
schools,  while  the  realities  of  current  con- 
ditions, demands  and  new  practice  can  like- 
wise be  transferred  to  the  universities.  The 
dynamism  of  these  interactions  and 
exchanges  facilitated  through  teacher  edu- 
cation will  produce  change  and  reform 
within  schools  and  universities  alike. 

Changes  in  society  and  in  the  global 
economy  mean  that  the  traditional  out- 
comes of  our  school  system  — academic 
success  for  some  and  failure  for  others  — 
are  more  problematic  now  than  ever  before 
(e.g.,  Darling-Hammond) . Schools,  especial- 
ly those  in  urban  areas,  must  help  the  vast 
majority  of  young  people  reach  levels  of 
skills  and  competence  once  thought  within 
the  reach  of  only  a few.  Consequently,  we 
need  to  reposition  our  teacher  education 
programs  to  address  dual  objectives:  helping 
groups  of  students  who  have  traditionally 
failed  in  school  to  succeed;  and  simultane- 
ously preparing  student  teachers  to  teach  in 
urban  schools.  We  increasingly  expect  our 
graduating  student  teachers  to  enter  their 


first  teaching  position  skilful  in  enhancing 
the  academic  success  of  all  their  students, 
in  addressing  issues  of  social  inequalities, 
and  willing  to  continue  to  pose  and 
reflect  on  these  priorities  and  chal- 
lenges throughout  their  teaching 
careers. 

Extend  Relationships  and 
Partnerships  in  the  Field 

“Can  we  connect  schools  and  uni- 
versities to  build  a community  that 
provides  for  growth  and  change,  and 
thus  share  responsibility  and 
involvement  in  practice  and 
research?”  (Lieberman) 

Given  the  urgency  of  the  polar- 
ized educational  context  in 
Ontario,  faculties  of  education, 
more  so  now  than  ever  before, 
must  establish  strong  collabora- 
tive partnerships  between  the 
schools  and  the  university.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  field  calls 
upon  us  routinely  for  assistance 
in  curriculum,  professional 
development,  and  research. 

Equally  important,  faculties 
should  reach  out  to  the  field 
with  a firm  conviction  that 
expertise  in  teaching  and 
teacher  education  is  shared.  We 
must  aim  to  establish  and  nur- 
ture close  connections  with  the 
field  so  that  our  teacher  educa- 
tion program  reflects  exemplary 
professional  practice  of  experi- 
enced teachers  and  firmly 
grounds  academic  work  into  issues 
and  conditions  faced  by  the 
schools.  Faculties  know  that  new 
research  findings  cannot  simply  be 
delivered  and  placed  on  the  doorsteps 
of  schools.  If  we  want  our  work  to 
have  more  influence,  teachers  and 
schools  must  be  directly  involved,  and  in 
meaningful  ways.  This  will  require  allow- 
ing models  of  shared  intellectual  function- 
ing to  shape  our  views  of  classroom  practice 
(e.g.,  Resnick);  working  toward  establishing 
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learning  communities  in  the  schools 
that  host  our  student  teachers  (e.g., 
Hilty);  and  adopting  an  expanded 
and  more  collaborative  view  of 
scholarly  activity  whereby  the 
distinct  culture  of  the  school 
and  that  of  the  university  inter- 
act in  more  meaningful  ways. 
Positive  tension  between  these 
two  cultures  will  produce 
stronger  schools  and  stronger 
faculties  of  education.  In  the 
past,  Ontario  faculties  of 
education  were  prisoners 
of  history  — they  were 
judged  effective  only  if  they 
continued  the  normal  school 
tradition.  This  perception 
must  be  broken  down  to 
allow  new,  contemporary 
images  to  emerge. 

Changes  in  the  preservice 
preparation  of  teachers  can 
only  have  limited  impact  at 
the  classroom  level.  Beginning 
teachers  only  comprise  a small 
portion  of  the  teaching  force 
and  they  alone  cannot  take  on  the 
burden  of  renewal  in  their  schools. 
Faculties  that  want  maximum 
impact  will  find  ways  to  shift  some 
focus  from  preservice  and  invest  in 
working  with  teachers  and  administra- 
tors already  in  the  field.  In  order  for  this  to 
occur,  university  programs  which  encourage 


active  inquiry  should  extend  beyond  pre 
service  and  occur  over  time  while  teachers 
are  in  the  field.  At  some  point  in  their 
careers,  teachers  will  want  to  return  to  uni- 
versities for  high  quality  graduate  work  with 
a focus  on  challenging  academic  issues  and 
research  programs.  Faculties  of  education 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  meaningful 
partnerships  with  new  institutions,  such  as 
the  Ontario  College  ofTeachers  (OCT)  and 
the  Educational  Quality  and  Accountability 
Office  (EQAO)  as  we  work  on  expanding 
the  scope  of  our  involvement  in  the  profes- 
sional development  of  educators. 

Achieve  High  Status 
Within  the  University 

Professional  faculties  typically  function  under 
a paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  be 
responsive  to  the  field  and  to  emerging 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a respon- 
sibility to  participate  fully  in  the  university 
community  and  satisfy  the  highest  standards 
for  academic  scholarship  and  research.  This 
dual  mission  must  be  clear  and  we  must  take 
appropriate  efforts  to  maintain  and  enhance 
status  within  our  institutions. 

Institutional  commitment  to  teacher 
education  is  critical:  preparing  teachers  and 
contributing  to  renewing  schools  must  be 
viewed  by  universities  as  a major  responsi- 
bility to  society.  Higher  education  must 
develop  the  capacity  to  reach  out  to  the 
world  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  — both  in  policy  and  practice.  The 


traditional  relationship  between  schools  and 
post  secondary  institutions  has  been  one  of 
parent/child  and  therefore  somewhat 
patronizing.  What  is  now  required  is  an 
active  role  on  the  part  of  higher  education 
in  working  with  the  school-aged  popula- 
tion, at  a much  earlier  stage,  to  help  all 
those  involved  seriously  consider  educa- 
tional success  and  higher  education  as  an 
option  for  the  future. 

We  need  to  initiate  innovative  “university- 
path”  programs  involving  other  university 
academic  units  to  enhance  the  experience  of 
students  in  secondary  schools  (e.g.,  mentor- 
ing, work  in  science  labs).  Lodging  teacher 
education  broadly  within  university  studies 
allows  for  the  careful  integration  of  material 
from  academic  disciplines  within  pedagogy 
and  curriculum  in  education.  New  pro- 
grammatic responses  for  teachers  increasing- 
ly should  benefit  from  interdisciplinary  work 
across  departments  and  from  a university- 
wide perspective  (e.g.,  math/science  pro- 
gramming; educational  leadership;  inclusive 
curriculum).  Likewise  there  have  been 
numerous  calls  for  reform  of  the  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  and  teaching  within  univer- 
sities. Education  faculty  members  have 
generic  expertise  and  should  be  among  the 
first  to  be  called  upon  (if  not  to  volunteer) 
when  the  university  is  addressing  campus- 
wide issues  for  curriculum  revision,  for 
improvements  in  post-secondary  teaching 
and  assessment,  and  for  developing  interna- 
tional programs  and  a pedagogy  for  the 
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effective  use  of  technology. 

There  is  rich  potential  for  expertise  in 
university-based  research  to  contribute  more 
directly  to  provincial  curriculum  and  policy 
issues  for  K-12  education.  For  example, 
through  a recent  partnership  between  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Deans  of  Education 
(OADE)  and  the  Education  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office,  researchers  from  five 
faculties  of  education  are  further  analyzing 
the  results  of  the  Third  International 
Mathematics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS) 
according  to  curriculum,  instruction, 
teacher,  and  student  factors  in  Ontario.  This 
work  is  expected  to  directly  inform  new 
policy  directions  for  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teaching  in  Ontario.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  show  the  value  that  this  kind  of 
research  provides.  The  TIMSS  work  also 
clearly  illustrates  how  the  teaching  and 
research  functions  of  faculties  of  education 
intersect,  producing  value-added  impact. 

Ensure  Our  Graduates 
Value  Their  Work  at  the  Faculty 

Faculties  of  education  must  attract  the  best 
students  and  offer  the  highest  quality  pro- 
grams, at  both  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels.  What  we  do  in  the  professional 
preparation  of  our  students  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Our  students  must  value  their 
work  in  the  faculty.  Our  graduates  should 
leave  us  as  qualified  and  caring  beginning 
professionals  who  are  highly  thought  of  by 
school  boards,  federations,  and  the  Ontario 


College  of  Teachers.  We  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish professional  alumni  associations  with 
strong  links  to  developments  within  faculties 
of  education  and  with  the  aim  of  providing 
support  to  the  teaching  profession. 

We  need  to  include  in  our  planning  insti- 
tutional data  on  our  graduates:  where  are 
they  hired,  do  they  develop  as  leaders,  and, 
in  difficult  supply/demand  markets  for 
teachers,  are  their  skills  transportable  to 
other  employment  opportunities,  locally  or 
internationally?  The  current  education 
context  is  placing  great  demands  and  stress 
on  teachers.  Our  challenge  is  to  consider 
how  we  can  best  support  our  graduates’ 
work  in  the  schools. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
College  ofTeachers,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  collaboratively  to  develop  new 
forms  of  professional  development  for 
teachers  to  support  them  on  site  in  their 
classrooms,  as  autonomous  professionals.  It 
also  serves  to  remind  us  again  that  the  very 
things  teachers  are  supposed  to  do  for  their 
own  students,  create  conditions  for  growth 
and  reflection,  must  be  accessible  to  them  in 
our  programs.  Our  student  teachers  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  experience  a learn- 
ing environment  where  they  can  plan  and 
initiate  learning  opportunities  and  engage 
in  analytic  discussions.  Our  programs  must 
introduce  appropriate  instructional  tech- 
nologies, adult  learning  strategies,  and 
teacher-research  techniques  to  help  teach- 
ers reflect  on  their  practice. 


We,  however,  may  also  have 
to  overcome  paradoxes  in  moving 
to  new  standards.  We  may  have  to 
safeguard  against  a simplistic 
increase  in  the  amount  of 
practicum  time  which  may  do 
no  more  than  perpetuate  some 
less  than  adequate  practice 
(e.g.,  Britzman),  or  where 
perceived  gaps  in  teachers’ 
academic  preparation  will  be 
plugged  with  a series  of  arti- 
ficial prerequisite  courses. 

Will  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers’  work  in  accredita- 
tion result  in  higher  stan- 
dards (raising  the  bar)  or 
just  standardization  (regres- 
sion toward  conventional 
norms)?  Faculties  of  educa- 
tion must  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  build  authentic,  new 
learning  conditions  into  our 
programs,  especially  since  the 
pressure  is  mounting  to  over- 
load the  curriculum  with  new 
courses  or  prerequisites. 

Evolve  as  an  Inquiring 
Organization 

“The  most  successful  organizations  of 
the  1990s  will  be  something  called  learn- 
ing organizations.  Organizations  that  excel 
will  be  those  that  tap  people’s  commitment 
and  capacity  to  learn.  ” (Fortune  Magazine) 
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Partnerships  are  important 
in  restructuring  but  they 
must  be  entered  into 
strategically  or  they 
will  backfire.  I 


There  are  some  pitfalls  and  constraining 
forces  that  organizations  typically  will 
have  to  overcome  to  be  successful. 
Within  our  own  faculties,  individual 
faculty  members  often  exhibit  a 
relative  isolation  from  the  larger 
interests  of  the  organization  and 
identify  themselves  primarily  and 
sometimes  exclusively  with  their 
individual  areas  of  research  or 
professional  endeavour  — 
“professional  pigeonholing” 
(Katz).  It  is  indeed  a paradox 
that  the  characteristics  of  the 
professional  organization  that 
encourage  individual  members 
to  evolve  and  grow  within  the 
parameters  of  their  professional 
interests,  and  enable  them  to 
contribute  significantly  to 
advancements  of  social  systems 
outside  the  organizations,  often 
promote  paralysis  on  moving 
forward  the  agenda  for  evolu- 
tionary changes  within  their  own 
institution. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  stymied 
and  have  all  our  efforts  consumed 
by  defensive  responses,  uncontrol- 
lable policy  directives  or  financial 
crises.  Academic  and  budget  restruc- 
turing go  hand  in  hand.  Strategies  that 
only  cut  are  debilitating  and  must  be 
offset  by  targeted  restructuring  of  cur- 
riculum and  teaching,  and  by  academically 
responsible  revenue  generation. 


We  have  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
status  quo  as  we  strive  to  rethink  programs 
and  services.  In  successful  organizations,  peo- 
ple work  together  to  achieve  common  goals, 
take  collective  action,  and  openly  study  the 
effects  of  their  own  actions.  Any  faculty  must 
undertake  rethinking  and  reform,  not  for  the 
prestige  of  it,  but  because  its  members  are 
committed  to  an  underlying  vision  and  phi- 
losophy which  will  permeate  their  programs 
and  services  and  help  them  develop  a unique 
academic  and  professional  niche.  At  the  same 
time,  faculties  must  be  aware  that  while  we 
now  have  authority  to  provide  accredited 
programs,  this  licence  or  monopoly  can  be 
removed  with  the  stroke  of  a bureaucratic 
pen.  It  is  crucially  important  that  as  new 
research  arises  and/or  as  schools  need  to 
change,  so  do  we.  Our  focus  should  not  be 
directed  solely  to  changes  to  programs  or 
courses,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  education 
people  make  the  difference.  We  should  direct 
some  of  the  time  and  energy  that  we  spend 
thinking  about  courses  and  curriculum  and 
use  it  for  developing  innovative  staffing 
models,  and  for  faculty  and  support  staff 
development. 

Partnerships  are  important  in  restructur- 
ing but  they  must  be  entered  into  strategi- 
cally or  they  will  backfire.  Successful  part- 
nerships require:  a shared  philosophy;  a 
framework  for  each  partner  to  contribute 
something  of  value  (unique  contribution); 
successful  outcomes  (each  partner  must 
deliver). The  end  result  is  “value  innovation” 
(Kim  & Mauborgne). 


Innovative  organizations  must  respond  to 
pressure  and  opportunities  in  their  environ- 
ment. Leaders  of  innovative  organizations 
operate  as  “pattern  recognizers”  detecting 
emerging  patterns  for  change  inside  and 
outside  their  institutions  and  seeking  new 
inter-institutional  arrangements.  In  summa- 
ry, at  this  turning  point,  efforts  to  promote 
a new  vision  for  teacher  education  should 
be  inspirational  and  evolutionary,  and  have 
a direct  impact  within  the  academy,  on  the 
professional  lives  of  teachers,  and  on  the 
achievement  of  their  students.  O 
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Elementary 

FOR 


Teachers'  Federation  of  Ontario 


TEACHERS 


"The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
main  thing  the  main  thing/' 

Lee  Iacocca 


On  July  1,  1998,  the  Elementary 
Teachers’  Federation  of 
Ontario  (ETFO)  was  created. 
For  the  first  time,  one  organization 
will  represent  the  interests  of  over 
65,000  public  elementary  teachers  and 
education  workers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  ETFO  will  be  the  largest 
teachers  federation  in  Canada  and  its 
potential  for  influencing  policy  and 
practice  is  unlimited.  In  order  to  realize 
this  potential,  the  federation  must  be 
clear  about  its  priorities  and  marshal  its 
resources  and  energy  to  meet  its  goals. 

Although  many  issues  are  yet  to  be 
decided  by  the  new  federation,  it  is 
clear  that  service  to  members  will  be 
the  focus  of  a number  of  priorities  to 
be  addressed.  These  include: 

• Learning  is  the  core  of  our  business  — 
learning  for  students  and  learning  for 
education  workers. 

• ETFO  has  the  will  and  the  skill  to 
negotiate  the  best  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  possible  for  our  members. 
• Professional  relations  support  for  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront 
of  our  direct  services. 

• Education  is  political  and  always  has 


been.  The  members  of  ETFO  will 
continue  to  engage  in  political 
action  at  both  the  local  and 
provincial  level. 

• Members  of  ETFO  will  continue 
their  commitment  to  equity  and 
social  justice  issues. 


Gene  Lewis 

General  Secretary, 
Elementary  Teachers' 
Federation  of  Ontario 


This  article  will  share  some  of  the  dreams 
which  the  architects  of  this  new  federation 
have  used  as  touchstones  in  its  development. 

Collective  Bargaining 

According  to  the  UNESCO  International 
Commission  of  Education  for  the  Twenty- 
first  Century,  the  social,  cultural  and 
material  status  of  educators  should  be 
considered  as  a matter  of  priority.  This 
is  because  the  primary  task  of  teachers 
and  education  workers  is  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  in  their  care.  Teachers  and 
education  workers  who  are  unsure  of  or 
unhappy  with  their  working  conditions 
will  not  be  able  to  effectively  provide  the 
type  of  creative  programming  required  for 
their  students.  This  is  true  for  everyone, 
no  matter  what  work  they  do. 

In  the  fall  of  1997,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment changed  the  rules  for  collective 
bargaining.  As  a result  of  this  legislation, 
the  Elementary  Teachers’  Federation  of 
Ontario  now  is  the  legal  bargaining  agent 
for  all  teachers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  Ontario. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  the  working 
conditions  of  our  teachers  are  the  learning 
conditions  of  our  students.  This  is  more 


true  today  than  ever  before. 

Negotiation  with  our  employers  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  core 
activities  of  the  federation.  Our  members 
expect  it,  the  law  requires  it,  and  good 
collective  agreements  make  it  possible  for 
excellent  teachers  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding exemplary  programs  for  students. 
Significant  improvements  to  collective 
agreements  which  reduced  class  size  and 
provided  preparation  time  and  additional 
support  through  educational  assistants  and 
specialist  teachers  in  library,  French,  music, 
and  other  subjects  are  not  always  recog- 
nized as  benefitting  students  by  enhancing 
their  educational  programs.  School  boards 
have  not  always  enthusiastically  embraced 
these  improvements. 

As  well,  since  1992,  most  members  of 
ETFO  have  not  had  a salary  increase,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  8.8  percent  and  private 
sector  wage  increases  for  major  collective 
agreements  in  Canada  have  averaged  1.5 
percent  annually.  The  federation  will  chal- 
lenge employers  to  ensure  that  our  mem- 
bers have  the  protections  needed  in  their 
contract  language,  to  have  their  own  “safety 
net”  in  the  form  of  benefits  to  ensure  that 
should  an  emergency  of  some  type  befall 
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them,  they  will  have  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

The  rules  for  collective  bar- 
gaining have  changed  dramatically 
over  the  last  year.  The  federation 
has  a legal  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent its  members  with  all  of  the 
resources  at  its  disposal.  At  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  negotia- 
tions will  continue  to  evolve.  The 
federation  will  continue  to  pursue 
innovative  solutions  to  problems  to 
ensure  that  the  full  benefits  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  accrue 
to  our  members. 

There  is  a deep  understanding 
by  the  leaders  in  the  federation  — 
members  who  have  been  elected 
by  their  peers  — that  the  strength 
of  a group  comes  from  the  shared 
understanding  about  what  is  impor- 
tant for  the  group.  The  actions  of  this 
federation  will  be  responsive  to  the 
collective  wishes  of  its  membership. 

Professional  Development 

As  an  organization  of  professionals, 
we  need  to  ensure  that  each  of  us  is 
continually  striving  to  improve  our 
ability  to  teach  students.  For  example, 
there  is  an  explosion  of  research 
about  the  brain  which  is  significant 
and  must  be  used  when  programming 
for  students.  What  better  group  to 
be  providing  that  learning  than  our 
own  federation? 

ETFO  will  develop  partnerships  to 
pursue  projects  such  as  action  research 
and  the  use  of  technology  in  classrooms 
for  the  improvement  of  learning.  We  will 
use  the  skills  of  our  membership  to  share 
with  their  colleagues  the  many  programs 
which  they  use  in  their  classrooms  on  a 
daily  basis. 

We  will  counsel  members  about  the 
reality  of  curriculum  implementation  and 
the  fact  that  they  need  to  consider  the 
number  of  curricula  they  can  reasonably 
introduce  at  any  one  time. 


We  will  encourage  our  members  to 
voice  concerns  about  the  resources  that 
are  available  for  the  implementation  of 
programs  in  schools.  As  professionals,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  continue  to  be  a 
strong  voice  on  behalf  of  students  and 
public  education. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  — education 
workers  in  Ontario  will  continue  to 
implement  programs  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  It  also  must  be  made  clear  that 
implementation  is  a resource  hungry 
endeavor  and  the  number  of  resources 
currently  available  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  massive  changes  presented  to  the 
province.  Some  strategies  simply  don’t 
work.  Handing  out  curriculum  documents 
does  not  mean  that  implementation  has 
been  completed.  The  government  is  using 
a strategy  which  Michael  Fullan  called 
“legislative  implementation.”  It  is  doomed 
to  failure  because  there  is  no  provision  in 
it  to  build  the  capacity  of  teachers  and 
education  workers. 

Implementation  of  curriculum  requires 
professional  development,  time  to  collab- 
orate with  colleagues,  and  time  to  learn 
new  skills.  Our  new  generation  of  cur- 
riculum has  some  excellent  material.  It 
is  a well-known  maxim  in  the  change 
literature  that  one  of  the  critical  factors 
which  can  sabotage  meaningful  change 
is  overload.  Seven  curricula  in  the  space 
of  twelve  months  is  too  much! 

Professional  Relations  Support 

Working  in  the  education  system  is  more 
challenging  today  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Teachers  and  education  workers  face  many 
varying  roles  in  an  increasingly  litigious 
climate  and  are  confronted  with  complex 
professional  issues  in  a time  of  declining 
resources  and  social  changes. 

ETFO  will  provide  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  members  who  are  experiencing 
work  related  difficulties  that  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  their  collective 
agreement.  Members  will  receive  advice  in 
all  areas  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
such  as  allegations  of  assault;  competence 
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issues;  complaints  to  the  College  of 
Teachers;  difficulties  with  parents;  human 
rights  issues;  negligence;  Long  Term 
Disability;  Workers  Safety  Insurance  Board; 
Employment  Assistance.  Where  appropri- 
ate, legal  counsel  is  available  to  members 
through  the  provincial  office. 

The  prevention  and  resolution  of 
professional  difficulties  will  continue  to 
be  a major  objective  of  the  ETFO.  The 
publication  of  resources  and  provision  of 
professional  workshops  will  be  instituted 
with  this  proactive  approach  in  mind. 

Political  Action 

Education  and  politics  are  intertwined. 
Educators  and  society  cannot  rely  on 
governments  to  always  do  the  right  thing. 

It  is  clear  that  federations  must  be  actively 
involved  in  the  political  process  in  order 
for  their  professional  voices  to  be  heard  in 
the  decision-making  processes  which  affect 
the  classrooms  of  the  province.  Our  mem- 
bership has  made  clear  the  need  for  their 
professional  organization  to  become  politi- 
cally aggressive. 

Governments  are  elected  for  a maximum 
of  five  years.  Since  1985,  there  have  been 
four  different  governments  with  four  dif- 
ferent agendas.  We  know  that  implemen- 
tation of  initiatives  requires  both  time  and 
resources  to  be  successful.  ETFO  will  work 
actively  at  the  local  level  with  parents  and 
others  to  ensure  that  issues  which  are 
important  to  educators  get  discussed  and 
that  candidates  deal  with  these  issues  in  a 
forthright,  honest  manner.  The  knowledge 
that  exists  within  the  educational  commu- 
nity is  an  important  resource  which  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  student  programs 
are  relevant  and  valuable. 

At  the  same  time,  ETFO  will  also  work 
to  develop  a strong  democratic  ethic  in  its 
own  decision-making  processes.  Federation 
leaders  will  be  members  elected  by  peers  to 
make  decisions  on  their  behalf.  Individual 
members  will  have  access  to  local  leader- 
ship who  will  act  upon  their  concerns. 

Information  and  training  will  be  provid- 
ed to  members  who  are  interested  in 


becoming  involved  in  their  professional 
organization.  Our  members  need  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  in  the  public  sector.  They 
have  more  in  common  with  nurses,  police 
officers,  firefighters,  and  other  members  of 
the  labor  movement  than  they  have  differ- 
ences. Our  partnerships  and  connections 
to  the  labor  movement  have  been  evolving 
and  will  grow  stronger  in  the  coming  years. 

Commitment  To  Equity 

A core  operating  principle  of  ETFO  is  to 
strive  toward  equity  in  both  the  teaching 
and  learning  environment.  The  organiza- 
tion will  not  only  resist  the  forms  of 
discrimination  identified  in  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  but  will  also  play 
an  active  role  in  their  eradication. 


used  in  classrooms.”  (Stiggins,  1990) 

Educators  have  been  using  assessment 
for  the  improvement  of  school  programs 
for  many,  many  years.  These  assessments 
are  used  in  discussing  student  progress 
with  parents  and  in  making  informed 
decisions  about  programming  for  students. 
This  is  — and  should  be  — the  primary 
reason  for  engaging  in  assessments. 

Parents  of  students  in  elementary 
schools  are  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with 
the  education  provided  for  their  children. 
The  1997  Environics  Research  Group’s 
Focus  Canada  public  opinion  survey 
reported  that  81  percent  of  parents  with 
children  in  publicly  funded  elementary 
schools  are  satisfied  with  teaching  and 
reporting  methods  at  that  level. 


order  to  make  real  improvements  happen 
in  schools,  changes  have  to  occur  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  connected 
with  them”  (Cousins  & Earl). 

Summary 

“The  existence  of  high  quality  national 
public  education  school  systems  for  the 
first  dozen  or  so  years  of  training  is  the 
key  to  democracy  where  legitimacy  lies 
with  the  citizen”  (Saul). 

From  the  outset,  this  government  has 
sought  to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
public  education  and  withdraw  needed 
resources,  thereby  creating  a crisis.  Their 
strategy  has  been  to  demoralize  teachers 
and  education  workers  and  in  so  doing 
destroy  the  heart  of  the  public  education 


Implementation  of  curriculum  requires  professional  development, 
time  to  collaborate  with  colleagues,  and  time  to  learn  new  skills. 


Teachers  have  always  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  dealing  with  social  issues.  Every 
day  the  community  walks  through  the 
classroom  door  and  teachers  and  education 
workers  face  issues  which  many  in  our 
society  choose  to  ignore.  Members  of 
ETFO  have  spoken  out  on  topics  such  as 
child  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  gender  issues, 
child  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  and 
health  care  in  the  past. 

In  the  future,  we  will  continue  to  be 
vigilant  about  social  issues  and  speak  out 
as  advocates  for  our  students,  our  schools, 
and  our  communities.  These  are  issues 
which  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  society. 
Our  expertise  and  experience  are  an 
invaluable  part  of  the  solutions  which 
must  be  created  to  ensure  that  students 
grow  up  in  communities  which  are  just 
and  humane  and  which  have  the  necessary 
resources  to  support  them. 

Assessment  and  Accountability 

“The  assessments  that  drive  student  learn- 
ing and  academic  self-concept  are  those 


Accountability,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides a broader  view  of  the  relative  state  of  a 
system.  Just  as  taking  one’s  temperature  does 
nothing  to  improve  the  fever,  testing  does 
nothing  to  improve  program.  Testing  is  pro- 
ductive when  it  directs  the  system  to  allocate 
resources  to  programs  which  need  assistance. 

There  is  a paradox  which  must  be 
addressed  in  assessment  and  accountability. 
No  result  will  ever  be  good  enough. 
Teachers  and  education  workers  have 
always  and  will  always  strive  to  improve 
on  the  status  quo.  They  have  embraced 
change  since  they  entered  the  profession; 
as  professionals,  teachers  will  resist  changes 
which  do  not  have  the  interests  of  their 
students  at  heart. 

ETFO  will  continue  to  be  a professional 
moderating  voice  in  the  discussion  of 
large-scale  testing,  especially  in  high  stakes 
situations  — for  example,  publication  of 
school  “standings.”  Educators  and  then- 
work  with  students  must  be  honored  and 
respected  before  educational  reform  is  to 
be  successful  on  a provincial  basis. “In 


system.  Only  a government  primarily 
interested  in  focusing  on  the  well  being 
of  students,  instead  of  an  obsession  with 
cutting  budgets,  will  ensure  an  educated 
citizenry  which  is  privately  happy  and 
publicly  useful  in  a democratic  society. 

We  hope  the  members  of  ETFO,  along 
with  our  partners  in  education,  will  begin 
the  task  of  revitalizing  the  public  school 
education  system.  R£l 
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Revitalizing  the  Profession 


TRANSFORMING 

( HOW  TEACHERS  LEA  R~n) 
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m j various  times  over  the  last 
/AT  30  years,  teacher  education 
/ has  had  one  or  more  of  the 

following  responsibilities: 

• supplying  beginning  teachers 

• providing  initial  and  additional 
certification 

• guiding  teachers  in  the  application 
of  legislated  reforms 

• advising  schools  and  other  educational 
organizations  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  practice. 


With  these  functions,  teacher  education  has 
lived  in  the  margins  of  educational  reform 
as  part  of  the  supporting  cast,  a resource  to 
call  on  when  needed  for  the  provision  of 
skills  and  knowledge  as  required. 

Today  it  is  more  widely  recognized  that 
educational  reform  depends  on  and  is 
embodied  in  what  teachers  learn  to  do 
both  at  the  beginning  of  and  throughout 
their  careers.  When  professional  learning  is 
a normal  part  of  the  job,  reforms  flourish 


— whether  initiated  from  within  or  by 
those  outside  the  school.  No  longer  on 
the  periphery,  teacher  education  occupies 
a prominent  place  in  educational  reform. 

In  this  article,  I examine  what  this 
place  for  teacher  education  in  educational 
reform  is  like  now  and  what  it  may  be 
like  in  the  future.  I begin  with  a review 
of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  efforts 
to  improve  how  teachers  learn.  When  I 
turn  to  what  teachers  learn,  I initially 
focus  on  their  development  in  the  class- 
room. I then  argue  that  what  they  have 
to  know  and  do  in  order  to  succeed  in 
the  classroom  is  interdependent  with  their 
capacity  to  engage  in  what  I call  “in  the 
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corridors,”  or  organizational  learning, 
and  “in  the  boardroom,”  or  political 
learning.  Both  require  that  teachers 
develop  their  ability  to  bring 
about  changes  in  a wider  context 
in  order  to  influence  changes  in 
the  classroom.  In  the  final  section, 

I anticipate  the  emerging  agenda  for 
teacher  education  where  teachers 
learn  to  be  leaders  in  educational 
reform. 

Professional  Learning 

We  now  appreciate  that  professional 
learning  comes  in  many  forms 
(see  Carter  & Doyle,  1996;  Feiman- 
Nemser,  1983;  Richardson,  1996; 
Zeichner  & Gore,  1990).  Four  are 
particularly  significant  to  teachers’ 
initial  and  continuous  development 
(seeThiessen  & Kilcher,  1993). These 
inter-related  forms  of  learning  are 
as  follows: 


• collaboration  (sharing  expertise, 
understanding,  and  control) 

• reflection  and  inquiry  (striving 
to  make  sense  of,  interrogate,  and 
evaluate  practices) 

• integration  (establishing  connec- 
tions in  strategies,  structures,  and 

courses  or  programs) 

• experience  (applying,  adapting, 
and  generating  preferred  practices  in 

the  workplaces). 

To  embrace  and  stimulate  these  forms 
of  learning  requires  considerably  more 
than  workshops,  demonstrations,  or 
presentations,  no  matter  how  hands- 
on,  riveting,  or  provocative.  Table  1 
summarizes  some  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal and  structural  approaches  vari- 
ous teacher  education  programs  use 
to  guide  the  professional  learning  of 
beginning  teachers.  But  in  fact,  these 
approaches  also  characterize  profes- 


sional learning  from  the  early  years  to 
retirement. 

Rather  than  learning  to  collabo- 
rate, reflect,  inquire,  integrate, 
and  gain  experience  for  the  job 
(as  in  the  case  for  those  preparing 
to  teach),  these  forms  of  learning 
increasingly  become  embedded  in 
the  job.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  (and 
probably  never  was)  to  confine  profes- 
sional learning  to  events  outside  the 
school,  after  hours,  time  permitting,  and 
to  the  call  of  others  (e.g.,  policy  makers, 
school  board  administrators).  Such  on- 
the-job  learning  opportunities  occur 
as  part  of  the  regular  work  day.  For 
example,  in  many  schools  collabo- 
ration can  occur  within  planning 
groups,  on  grade  or  divisional 
teams,  or  as  part  of  networks  with 
other  teachers  in  the  area,  region, 
or  province.  Integration  can  happen 
when  teachers  create  connections 


Table  1/  Guiding  Professional  Learning 


COLLABORATION 

• Student  teachers  work  in  cohorts. 

• A team  of  school-based  and  university- 
based  teacher  educators  and  student 
teachers  deliver  a program. 

• A team  coordinates  a program  with 
educators  in  other  colleges  in  the  university 
(e.g.,  Arts  and  Science)  and  with  represen- 
tatives from  other  groups  affiliated  with  the 
schools  (e.g.,  social  service  agencies,  parent 
associations,  community  organizations). 

• The  above  connections  are  defined  with- 
in school-university  partnerships. 

INTEGRATION 

• A program  is  organized  according  to  inter- 
disciplinary and  interprofessional  themes. 

• Courses  are  interconnected,  flexibly 
scheduled,  offered  through  multiple  modes 
and  formats  (e.g.,  technology,  independent 
learning  modules)  and  developmental ly 
structured. 

• Those  program  components  which 
occur  on  campus  (e.g.,  in  seminar, 
lab,  lecture  hall)  both  inform  and  are 
informed  by  those  components  which 
occur  in  the  schools. 


• Through  the  establishment  of  Professional 
Development  Schools,  a program  also 
supports  the  simultaneous  renewal  of  both 
faculties  of  education  and  schools. 


REFLECTION  AND  INQUIRY 

• Student  teachers  critically  examine 
their  past  and  present  perspectives  and 
practices  through  journal  writing,  pro- 
fessional portfolios  and  self-evaluation 
projects. 

• Study  groups,  peer  coaching  strategies 
and  computer  conferencing  are  used  to 
explore  and  compare  insights  about  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

• Student  profiling,  clinical  observations 
of  classrooms,  a cultural  study  of  the 
school,  and  action  research  cycles  give 
student  teachers  opportunities  to  under- 
stand and  improve  the  context  and  form 
of  their  work. 

• Documents  (e.g.,  elementary  or  secondary 
student  assignments),  case  methods  and 
video  (tapes  or  discs)  snapshots  provide 
secondary  sources  to  analyze  current  issues 
and  dilemmas  of  schooling. 


EXPERIENCE 

• Student  teachers  spend  time  in  schools 
early  in  a program,  return  frequently,  and 
have  at  least  one  longer  practicum. 

• Within  a program,  activities  in  schools 
serve  various  purposes:  (1)  illustration 
of  a concept;  (2)  application  of  previous 
training  (e.g.,  teaching  model);  (3) 
forum  within  which  to  discuss  problems 
of  practice;  (4)  testing  ground  for  trying 
out  personally  preferred  strategies;  (5) 
reality  check  for  comparing  how  things 
are  with  how  things  were  anticipated  or 
predicted;  (6)  simulation  of  what  it  is 
like  to  enact  the  life  of  a teacher;  and 

(7)  source  for  validating,  revising  or 
elaborating  the  university-based  com- 
ponents of  a program. 

• While  in  schools,  student  teachers 
participate  in  different  arenas  (e.g., 
classroom,  committees,  parent  confer- 
ences, community  work),  roles  (e.g., 
observer,  researcher,  student  teacher, 
intern)  and  social  contexts  (e.g.,  as 
part  of  a school  cohort,  curriculum 
team,  triangle-shared  work  with 
teachers  and  professors). 


a Professionallearning  will  be  less  about  a need  for  standards 
and  more  about  who  teachers  are  and  whatthey  stand  for.  JJ 


across  subjects,  among  specialists 
involved  in  the  school  (e.g.,  social 
worker,  psychologist,  English  as  a 
Second  Language  teacher,  special 
education  resource  teacher)  or 
between  school  improvement 
and  community  development. 
Reflection  and  inquiry  can 
emerge  during  the  daily  record 
keeping  process  (e.g.,  assessment, 
portfolio),  as  an  element  in  numerous 
paired  and  group  activities  (e.g.,  men- 
toring, work  with  lead  teachers,  critical 
friends  group)  or  as  the  core  dimension 
of  school  renewal  projects  (e.g.,  class- 
room research,  program  review). 
Experience  can  expand  to  include 
teachers  teaching  and  being  taught 
by  colleagues,  to  visiting  each 
other’s  classrooms,  and  to  com- 
paring and  building  on  individ- 
ual and  joint  efforts  to  determine 
better  practices.  These  approaches 
are  designed  so  that  the  act  of 
teaching  is  deeply  intertwined  with 
the  act  of  learning  to  teach.  Teachers 
need  to  recognize  and  take  advantage 
of  the  possibility  of  their  develop- 
ment in  everything  that  they  do. 

Inside  and  Outside 
the  Classroom 

While  the  above  summary  of 
professional  development  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  generate  com- 


posites of  preservice  and  inservice 
approaches,  this  career-long  portrayal  of 
learning  is  not  commonplace  for  many 
teachers.  The  prevailing  conditions  and 
norms  overwhelm  attempts  to  improve 
how  teachers  learn,  so  much  so  that  calls 
for  action  focus  on  the  more  daunting 
task  of  overhauling  the  “overall  counte- 
nance of  teacher  education”  and,  more 
generally,  on  the  imperative  of  systemic 
reform  (Fullan,  Connelly,  & Watson, 
1990). The  National  Commission  on 
Teaching  and  America’s  Future  (1996) 
eschews  isolated  and  piecemeal  solutions 
in  favor  of  a five-pronged  assault  on 
problems  whose  solutions  will  promote 
teacher  excellence: 

• get  serious  about  standards,  for  both 
students  and  teachers 

• reinvent  teacher  preparation  and  pro- 
fessional development 

• fix  teacher  recruitment  and  put 
qualified  teachers  in  every  classroom 

• encourage  and  reward  teacher 
knowledge  and  skill 

• create  schools  that  are  organized  for 
student  and  teacher  success. 

A radically  altered  system  may  be  enough 
to  improve  how  teachers  learn,  but  it 
may  not  necessarily  address  all  facets  of 
what  teachers  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do.  Historically,  much  of  what  teachers 
learned  was  based  on  their  role  in  class- 
rooms. Improving  how  teachers  learn  was 
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primarily  about  developing  further 
insights  into  and  competencies  for 
facilitating  student  learning.  Today,  we 
are  better  able  to  articulate  what  teachers 
need  to  be  successful  in  classrooms.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  they  should  have 
an  understanding  of  how  children  learn 
and  how  to  create  opportunities  which 
foster  depth  and  breadth  in  their  develop- 
ment. We  also  know  they  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  subjects  and  how  to  teach 
these  subjects  to  students  and  skill  in 
incorporating  technology  into  the  many 
facets  of  classroom  life.  Today’s  teachers 
need  to  be  able  to  effectively  use  formal 
and  informal  assessment  strategies,  adapt 
instruction  to  an  increasingly  diverse 
student  population,  and  be  able  to  create 
and  manage  stimulating,  supportive,  and 
socially  constructive  learning  environ- 
ments. These  priorities  appear  in  such 
forms  as  standards  for  beginning  (INTASC, 
1992)  and  practicing  teachers  (NBPTS, 
1994),  or  as  images  of  the  effective 
teacher  (FEUT,  1994). What  this  class- 
room emphasis  does  not  acknowledge  — 
and  should  — is  the  widening  realm  of 
teachers’  work  and  the  consequent  shift 
in  professional  learning  that  this  entails. 

In  an  era  when  the  school  is  seen  as 
the  primary  unit  of  change  and  account- 
ability, teachers  have  responsibilities  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom.  As  well  as 
“the  classroom,”  their  domains  of  practice 
include  “the  corridors”  and  “the  board- 


room”  — metaphoric  representations 
which  encompass  the  areas  of  work 
described  below  (see  Tlnessen,  1993). 

In  the  Classroom 

• includes  where  students  learn 

• encompasses  many  spaces  — in 
classrooms,  playgrounds,  halls;  in  the 

neighborhood,  during  visits  to  other 
institutions  (e.  g.,  museums)  or  other 
environments  (e.  g.,  farms,  wooded  areas) 

• involves  different  modes  of  learning 
(e.g.,  structured  or  unstructured;  individu- 
ally or  in  groups;  self-directed  or  under  the 
guidance  and  facilitation  of  educators). 

In  the  Corridors 

• includes  where  adults  work  together 
• encompasses  a wide  range  of 

working  relationships  inside  or 
connected  to  the  school:  teachers 
with  other  teachers  (e.g.,  commit- 
tees, departments,  action  research 
teams);  teachers  with  parents  (e.g., 
parent-teacher  groups,  school  coun- 
cils); teachers  with  resource  personnel 
(e.g.,  special  education  teachers,  ESL 
teachers,  consultants,  psychologists,  social 
workers);  teachers,  administrators,  and 
community/  professional  representatives 
(e.g.,  networks,  advisory  boards,  school- 
university  partnerships) 

• involves  different  kinds  of  work  — 
planning,  professional  development, 

resource  sharing,  communication, 
idea  swapping,  monitoring, 
administration. 

In  the  Boardroom 

• includes  where  decisions  are  made 
about  how  students  learn  and  adults 

work  together 

• encompasses  decisions  which  affect 
what  happens  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  corridors  with  particular  focus  on 
the  nature  of  influence  those  within  the 
school  (especially  students  and  teachers) 
have  on  these  decisions 

• involves  different  forums  of  decision 


making  — in  the  daily  situations  where 
students  and  teachers  have  some  voice  and 
choice;  within  the  governance  structure  of 
the  school  and  school  district;  in  relation 
to  local  and  provincial  policy  makers. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  pedagogical 
competencies,  the  professional  learning  of 
teachers  involves  acquiring  organizational 
and  political  savvy.  Teachers  need  to  know 
how  to  understand  and  work  with  the 
perspectives  of  colleagues,  resource  people, 
and  groups  who  may  have  vested  interests 
in  education.  They  need  to  gain  insights  and 
support  from  many  sources,  including  infor- 
mal and  formal  structures  and  inquiries,  and 
to  initiate,  evaluate,  and  combine  improve- 
ments in  their  classrooms  and  schools.  The 
primacy  of  becoming  expert  pedagogues  in 
the  classroom  will  endure  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  teachers.  Their  development  in  the 
classroom  is  deeply  intertwined  with  their 
success  in  the  corridors  and  the  boardroom. 
They  extend  their  roles  in  the  corridors  as 
community  brokers,  organizational  learners, 
and  change  agents;  and  in  the  boardroom 
as  negotiators,  social  advocates,  and  policy 
makers  to  enhance  their  possibilities  in 
the  classroom.  Learning  to  work  within 
and  across  the  three  arenas  of  practice  trans- 
forms the  job  of  teachers  and  the  nature 
of  their  education. 

A New  Agenda  for  Teacher  Education 

Teacher  education  is  about  improving 
how  teachers  learn  and  transforming 
what  teachers  become.  When  professional 
learning  is  collaborative,  integrative, 
experiential,  reflective,  and  inquiry- 
oriented  in  form  and  supported  through 
conditions  and  structures  to  increase  its 
impact  (systemic  reform),  teachers 
develop  what  they  need  to  know  and 
do,  especially  in  the  classroom.  With 
standards  (INTASC,  1992;  NBPTS,  1994) 
and  images  (FEUT,  1994)  which  also 
charge  teachers  to  become  reflective 
practitioners,  collaborators  (with  stake- 
holders inside  and  outside  the  school). 


and  intellectual  workers,  their  learning 
begins  to  move  beyond  the  classroom. 

In  the  coming  years,  both  aspiring  and 
practicing  teachers  will  also  learn  how 
to  work  in  the  corridors  and  in  the 
boardroom  in  ways  which  simultaneously 
define  and  shape  what  happens  in  class- 
rooms and  school.  Professional  learning 
will  be  less  about  a need  for  standards 
and  more  about  who  teachers  are  and 
what  they  stand  for.  At  that  point,  teacher 
education  will  become  a transformative 
force  reconceptualizing  and  supporting 
the  development  of  teachers  as  leaders 
in  educational  reform.  El 
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Over  the  past  year,  I have  had  the  privilege  of  studying  the 
professional  lives  of  three  teacher  educators.  My  intention  in 
the  study  was  to  arrive  at  a better  understanding  of  the  role 
which  faculties  of  education  can  and  should  play  in  the  new  context  of 
school-university  partnerships.  Ten  years  ago,  the  context  for  a teacher 
educator's  work  was  the  university,  with  periodic  visits  to  schools 
during  practice  teaching  sessions.  Today,  the  teacher  educator's  work 
is  often  situated  in  the  context  of  a school-university  partnership.  This 
has  brought  dramatic  changes  to  their  role,  offering  both  challenges 
and  learning  opportunities.  In  this  article,  I look  at  the  changes  along 
four  dimensions:  partnership 


responsibilities,  the  teacher 
education  continuum,  school 
visits,  and  school  improvement. 
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Partnership  Responsibilities 

“Sophie,”  “Edwin,”  and  “Noreen”  work  as 
teacher  educators  in  the  same  school-uni- 
versity partnership.  Within  this  partnership 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  two  school  boards  to  actively 
involve  school  personnel  in  the  planning 
of  the  preservice  program.  Having  school- 
based  teachers  and  administrators  involved 
in  the  planning  of  the  preservice  program 
changes  the  teacher  educator’s  role  in 
three  areas:  time,  communication,  and  the 
theory-practice  connection. 

Time  — Over  the  course  of  one  academic 
year,  the  teacher  educators  held  1 1 formal 
meetings  with  school  personnel  to  plan, 
evaluate,  discuss,  and  make  decisions  related 
to  the  preservice  program.  These  meetings 
generally  took  place  at  the  schools  and 
not  at  the  university. 

In  addition  to  program  meetings, 
each  teacher  educator  was  involved  in 
a variety  of  other  meetings  with  school 
and  board  personnel  relating  to  budget, 
school  selection,  release  time  for  teachers, 
and  collaborative  teaching.  Although 
involvement  in  a school-university  partner- 
ship dramatically  increases  the  number  of 
meetings,  roles  and  expectations  within  the 
university  remain  the  same.  The  university 
needs  to  recognize  the  time  and  effort  it 
takes  to  maintain  these  partnerships,  or 
these  efforts  will  be  lost. 

Communication  — Because  so  much 
time  is  spent  working  collaboratively 
with  school  partners,  effective  commu- 
nication becomes  a central  and  ongoing 
focus  for  teacher  educators.  Within 
the  context  of  the  partnership,  Sophie, 
Edwin,  and  Noreen  communicated  with 


students  and  staff,  other  preservice  teachers 
and  teacher  educators,  school  and  board 
administrators,  and  board  consultants. 
Sophie  described  her  role  as  a commu- 
nicator in  the  following  manner: 

“It’s  going  into  the  schools.  It’s  talking 
with  the  principals,  talking  with  the 
liaison.  It’s  watching  the  students  teach. 

It’s  talking  to  students.  It’s  talking  with 
the  school  teacher  educators.  It’s  that 
whole  cycle,  making  sure  that  everyone 
has  what  they  need,  everyone’s  doing 
what  they  should  be  doing...” 

Being  an  effective  communicator  in  a 
school-university  partnership  involves 
decisions  about  what  to  communicate, 
and  how  to  communicate.  Although  these 
may  seem  like  simple  decisions  to  make, 
when  teacher  educators  play  the  central 
role  of  “making  sure  everyone  has  what 
they  need. ..and  doing  what  they  should  be 
doing,”  they  can  become  quite  complex: 
“It  seems  there’s  a lot  of  decisions  to  be 
made  about  how  we’re  going  to  work  with 
one  another  and  communicate  with  one 
another  at  the  school  level.  An  example  of 
that  might  be  helping  design  communi- 
cation between  the  liaison  and  the  rest  of 
the  teachers.  And  so  the  decision  that  I 
make  first  of  all  is,  ‘Do  I raise  it  and  who 
do  I raise  it  with?’  ” 

Effective  communication  takes  a great 
deal  of  time  in  a school-university  part- 
nership. It  also  takes  skill  in  problem- 
solving, negotiation  and  mediation,  and 
sensitivity  to  a wide  variety  of  personal, 
professional,  and  political  issues. 

Theory-practice  connection  — Since  all 
major  assignments  and  experiences  are 
collaboratively  decided  upon  by  teacher 
educators  and  school  personnel,  their 


connection  and  relevance  to  the  “real” 
world  of  teaching  must  be  evident  to 
a large  number  of  practicing  teachers. 
Noreen  recalls  the  development  of  assign- 
ments within  the  partnership  program: 

“Assignments  needed  to  be... theoretically 
grounded  but  pragmatically  relevant,  and 
so  that  meant  that  we  needed  to  come  up 
with  an  assignment  we  hoped  would  bridge 
those  two.  And  that  was  generated  at  the 
[partnership  planning  meetings].” 

This  commitment  to  partnership  planning 
has  increased  the  three  teacher  educators’ 
accountability  to  “delivering”  a program  at 
the  university  that  is  strongly  connected  to 
practice.  At  times,  this  connection  is  hin- 
dered by  university  structures,  policies,  and 
procedures  that  were  in  place  long  before 
school-university  partnerships.  As  a result, 
Edwin,  Sophie  and  Noreen  are  questioning 
the  appropriateness  of  traditional  university 
structures  such  as  courses  and  examinations. 
One  of  the  highlights  for  Edwin  has  been 
a shift  he  has  made  in  relation  to  courses 
and  assignments: 

“[In  the  past]  field-based  assignments 
were  still  separate  little  pieces  that  the 
student  teachers  had  to  do  in  the  pro- 
gram in  my  course... and  they  weren’t 
really  central  to,  and  integrated  within, 
the  overall  program  structure.  They  only 
counted  for  that  course.  The  [major 
assignments  in  this  program]  counted 
across  courses,  so  it  was  more  integrated, 
it  was  more  central,  it  was  a bigger  piece 
of  what  was  going  on.” 

As  progress  is  made  in  developing 
theoretically  grounded  and  pragmatically 
relevant  assignments  and  experiences, 
other  ways  of  doing  things  seem  possible 
and  appropriate  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  What  factors  are  in  place  to 
support  the  integration  of  theory  and 
practice?  And  what  factors  are  in  place 
that  hinder  it?  And,  most  importantly, 
how  do  we  go  about  addressing  the 
hindrances  so  that  teacher  educators 
can  effectively  prepare  new  teachers  for 
the  complex  and  ever-changing  world 
of  education? 


Teacher  Education  Continuum 

“My  teacher  educator  role  is  not  just 
that  I prepare  new  teachers  ...I  see  my 
role  as  being  across  the  teacher  education 
continuum... where  you’re  bridging  that 
whole  continuum.  You’re  working  with 
graduate  students.  You ’re  working  with 
inservice  teachers. You’re  working  with 
preservice  teachers. You’re  spanning  that 
whole  continuum  and  you’re  helping  to 
make  links.” 

Although  teacher  educators  in  the  past 
may  have  supported  the  continuing 
development  of  experienced  teachers, 


through  conference  presentations  and 
professional  development  workshops,  the 
partnership  changes  the  nature  of  this 
support.  Sophie,  Noreen,  and  Edwin 
know  the  teachers,  and  they  know  the 
schools  in  which  the  teachers  work.  The 
professional  development  offered  by  these 
teacher  educators  is  based  on  the  needs, 
interests,  and  requests  of  the  experienced 
teachers  in  the  partnership  schools. 

“I  think  one  of  the  most  powerful 
things  we’ve  done  is  bring  the  experi- 
enced teachers  and  our  student  teachers 
together  for  professional  development  and 
then  tying  in  our  expectations  back  at  the 
school  with  that.” 

When  the  learning  needs  of  student 
and  experienced  teachers  are  similar, 
teacher  educators  can  work  with  both 


groups  simultaneously  (although  there  are 
always  budget  obstacles  to  overcome).  But 
there  are  many  occasions  when  their 
needs  and  interests  differ  greatly.  Over  the 
course  of  the  study,  Edwin,  Noreen,  and 
Sophie  supported  the  learning  of  experi- 
enced teachers  in  many  different  ways.  In 
conferences  with  a student  teacher  and 
her  “host”  teacher,  Sophie  modeled  effec- 
tive feedback  strategies  and  shared  ideas 
about  alternative  teaching  methods.  In 
partnership  meetings,  Edwin  shared  mod- 
els oi  school  change  and  improvement  in 
relation  to  change  efforts  being  made  in 
the  partnership  schools.  Noreen  offered 
several  institutes  on  teaching  strategies 
and  half-day  workshops  on  leadership 
training.  Here  is  her  vision  of  the  future: 
“The  ideal... is  that  we  don’t  view  [our 
role]  as  something  we’re  doing  to  prepare 
new  teachers.  That’s  only  one  small  piece 
of  what  we’re  doing.  The  bigger  piece  is 
the  continuum  of  teacher  development 
and  that  means  for  administrators,  for 
teachers,  for  us,  for  everyone  involved  in 
this  partnership  that  we’re  going  to 
become,  I think,  more  powerful  teachers 
and/or  educators.” 

School  Visits 

“I  can  remember  feeling  almost  embar- 
rassed when  I walked  into  a school,  I 
walked  into  a classroom  and  I thought 
I don’t  know  who  the  student  teacher  is 
here  and  I don’t  know  who  the  experi- 
enced teacher  is  and  I’m  going  to  have  to 
ask, 'Who  is  Susan  Smith?’  ‘Oh,  I’m  the 
faculty  advisor  here  to  observe.  I'm  going 
to  go  to  the  back  of  the  classroom.’  It 
was  just  this  sense  of  an  embarrassment 
that  our  university  would  even  have  a 
system  that  operated  like  that.  I came 
out  of  the  observations  knowing  that  in 
that  context  I had  done  my  best.  I tried 
to  connect  with  them  on  a personal 
level.  I tried  to  let  them  know  somebody 
cared  to  give  them  specific  feedback  and 
so  forth.  But  I felt  like  it  was  so  much 
less  than  what  it  could  be  and  that  was 
the  frustration.” 
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" My  teacher  educator 
role  is  not  just  that 
I prepare  new  teachers... 

I see  my  role  as  being 
across  the  teacher 
education  continuum... 
where  you're  bridging 
that  whole  continuum." 

Thank  goodness  we  have  moved  away 
irom  visits  like  the  one  Noreen  describes. 
Within  the  context  of  a school-university 
partnership,  Noreen,  Sophie,  and  Edwin 
now  work  closely  with  a limited  number 
of  schools.  The  long-term  commitment 
to  the  partnership  facilitates  the  building 
of  relationships  between  the  teacher  edu- 
cators and  the  staff  members  in  the  part- 
nership schools.  As  Sophie  points  out,  “In 
a couple  of  schools  we’re  actually  seen  as 
part  of  that  school.  And  the  schools  that 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  feeling  want  it.” 
When  Sophie,  Edwin,  and  Noreen  visit 
schools  they  are  doing  a great  deal  more 
than  observing  student  teachers  practice- 
teach.  Some  visits  involve  a role  of  “cele- 
bration and  affirmation  and  support,” 
while  other  visits  involve  being  a “con- 
sultant, mentor  and  a coach”  to  student 
teachers  and  experienced  teachers.  School 
visits  are  also  opportunities  to  communi- 
cate with  the  administrators  of  the  part- 
nership schools: 

“I’ve  got  to  help  the  administration 
become  more  knowledgeable  and 
involved  in  the  program.  And  so  my  role 
shifts.  I’m  much  more  conscious  of  play- 
ing a role  here  in  doing  some  knowledge 
building... it’s  an  awareness  level,  whereas 
the  other  school  is  at  an  application  level 
and  beyond.” 


School  visits  involve  supporting  the  pro- 
fessional development  needs  of  educators 
across  the  continuum  of  development, 
while  simultaneously  attending  to  the 
needs,  expectations,  and  roles  within  the 
partnership  context.  The  individuals  and 
the  schools  vary;  therefore  the  goals  of 
each  school  visit  vary.  Sophie  relates  these 
visits  to,  “the  whole  idea  of  situational 
leadership,  where  you’re  providing  leader- 
ship but  according  to  the  situation.” 

“I  put  on  my  consultant  hat  in  the 
parking  lot  [of  one  school  where]... my 
major  role  is  to  liaise  with  the  school 
teacher  educator-liaison,  who  has  every- 
thing under  control...  I’ll  have  a discussion 
with  her... [about]  promoting  and  pushing 
the  agenda  of  working  with  teachers,  and 
working  with  school  teacher  educators 
and  so  on.  So  I really  am  a mentor  and  a 
coach  to  the  liaison  in  that  school....  Now 
if  I walk  into  [another  school]  I’ve  got  a 
whole  different  mentality.  I have  got  to 
do  a lot  of  teaching  modeling... [and  I ask 
myself], ‘How  am  I going  to  make  sure 
that  when  I sit  down  with  the  student 
teacher  that  I have  the  school  teacher 
educator  there?’...  Right  now  at  [my 
third  school],  one  of  my  biggest  problems 
is  working  on  gaining  the  trust  of  the 
liaison....  So  I kick  into  a whole  different 
mode  there.” 

Clearly,  school  visits  in  a school-univer- 
sity partnership  involve  a great  deal  more 
than  the  supervision  of  student  teachers. 
The  role  is  changing,  but  the  language 
used  to  describe  the  role  is  not.  Edwin 
uses  the  terms  “supervise”  and  “advise”  to 
talk  about  what  he  does  during  school 
visits,  even  though  his  actions  demon- 
strate a far  broader  array  of  activities  than 
the  two  terms  imply.  Admittedly,  he 
states,  “The  use  of  those  terms  would  be 
simply  because  those  are  the  common- 
place terms  that  are  given  to  me  to  talk 
about  what  I do.  So  I’m  using  them  in  a 
taken  for  granted  way.”  Who  is  giving 
Edwin  these  terms  to  use?  The  university? 
His  job  description?  The  teacher  educa- 
tion literature?  A traditional  paradigm? 


Perhaps  we  need  some  new  terms  to 
describe  this  critical  aspect  of  a teacher 
educator’s  role  in  a school-university 
partnership. 

School  Improvement 

“I  don’t  see  teacher  education  as  being 
disconnected  to  school  improvement.... 
My  sense  is  that  ideally... teacher  educa- 
tion is  connected  to  school  improvement 
and  that  we  see  the  ongoing  development 
of  new  teachers  and  experienced  teachers 


supporting  the  kinds  of  initiatives  that  the 
schools  are  carrying  out  to  make  their 
schools  better  places.” 

School  improvement  is  one  of  the 
shared  goals  of  school-university  partner- 
ships. This  involves  yet  another  role  for 
teacher  educators  to  play.  The  role  looks 
different  in  different  contexts.  In  class, 
teacher  educators  may  present  models  of 
school  change  and  improvement  to  stu- 
dent teachers.  In  planning  meetings, 
teacher  educators  share  patterns  of  school 
change  and  improvement  across  partner- 
ship schools.  In  conversations  with  school 
administrators,  they  may  discuss  school 
improvement  as  it  relates  to  that  unique 
school.  In  some  situations,  the  role  is  cre- 
ating an  awareness  for  administrators  that 


school  improvement  is  indeed  happening 
in  their  school: 

“In  some  cases... we  just  had  that  con- 
versation with  them... they  didn’t  classify 
some  things  as  school  improvement  but 
in  fact  they  were  pretty  powerful  school 
improvement  initiatives.  And  so  I see  that 
as  part  of  our  role,  to  make  that  agenda 
item  present,  for  it  to  be  visible  and  for 
us  to  be  actively  working  on  it  with  the 
schools.” 

Sophie  views  each  school  in  terms  of 
where  it  is  on  a continuum  of  change. 
Knowing  exactly  where  a school  is  situat- 
ed on  that  continuum  is  a prerequisite  for 
supporting  its  change  and  improvement 
initiatives.  This  requires  schools  “being  on 
board  with  that  sort  of  involvement” 
from  teacher  educators.  Traditionally, 
teacher  educators  have  been  perceived  by 
school  personnel  as  being  far  removed 
from,  and  not  interested  in,  the  realities  of 
classrooms  and  schools.  In  a school-uni- 
versity partnership,  where  relationships 
built  on  mutual  trust  and  respect  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop,  these  perceptions 
are  beginning  to  change: 

“I  think  what’s  really  interesting  is  the 
impact  that  we’re  beginning  to  have  on 
the  school  and  the  school  culture.  And  I 
see  it  as  a beginning  step.  There  are  lots 
of  indicators  that  say  to  me  that  we’re 
making  a difference  in  schools.” 

“Making  a difference  in  schools”  is 
why  Noreen,  Sophie,  and  Edwin  choose 
to  be  teacher  educators  in  a school-uni- 
versity partnership.  It  is  within  this  con- 
text that  they  can  work  towards  achieving 
this  goal.  But  as  the  context  of  their  work 
has  changed,  so  has  their  role;  responsibil- 
ities have  broadened  and  increased;  they 
are  working  with  teachers  at  all  points  of 
the  teacher  education  continuum;  school 
visits  involve  a wider  array  of  purposes 
and  activities,  and  school  improvement  is 
now  an  integrated  and  an  on-going  goal. 
Underlying  these  four  dimensions  of  a 
changing  role  are  the  teacher  educators 
and  their  commitment  to  their  own 
professional  growth  and  development.  O 
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How  it  all  began... 

On  December  15,  1997, 1 sat  in  a 
meeting  in  the  staff  room  at  my  school 
with  eight  teachers  and  an  advisor  from 
OISE/UT.  We  were  there  to  discuss  a 
teacher-education  pilot  program  we  had 
been  involved  in  for  the  past  24  months. 
What  I heard  as  I sat  and  listened  was 
partly  what  I’d  expected  to  hear  — and 
equally  a genuine  surprise. 

Two  years  earlier  I’d  attended  a very 
different  meeting,  in  a different  location. 
As  the  principal  of  Rockford  Public 
School,  a large  (over  800  students),  multi- 
lingual, urban  elementary  JK-6  school  in 
North  York,  I had  been  invited  in  May  of 


1995  to  a meeting  along  with 
14  other  principals  regarding  our 
school’s  possible  participation  in 
a two-year  pilot  teacher  edu- 
cation program  — a partnership 
between  the  OISE/UT  and  two 
school  districts:  the  North  York 
Board  of  Education  and  the 
Metro  Separate  School  Board. 

We  were  told  at  that  time  that  the 
two-year  pilot  program  would  embody  a 
flexible  structure  of  student  cohorts  and 
staff  teams  (school-based  and  university- 
based  teacher  educators)  working  in 
partnerships  in  professional  development 
schools  clustered  into  academies.  The 


program  was  to  emphasize  focused  and 
extended  time  for  the  candidates  in  class- 
rooms through  a sustained  apprenticeship 
experience;  it  was  committed  to  experi- 
mentation and  risk-taking  as  part  of  the 
professional  growth  process;  and  it  strongly 
endorsed  that  not  so  universally  agreed 
upon  notion  that  both  faculty  and  field 
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have  much  to  bring  to  the  endeavor 
of  teacher  education  — that  the  co- 
construction of  a teacher  preparation 
program  by  each  partner  was  both 
desirable  and  possible. 

After  a brief  introduction  to  the  pro- 
gram by  the  associate  dean,  each  principal 
at  the  meeting  was  asked  to  consider  his 
or  her  own  school’s  participation  in  the 
project.  Were  we  interested  in  being  part 
of  the  program?  Would  we  be  involved  in 
the  planning  of  the  program?  Did  we  have 
previous  involvement  in  training  projects? 
Could  our  school  space  accommodate 
group  presentations?  Would  we  or  one  of 
our  teachers  -b£  willing  to  interview  can- 
didates for  the  two-year  program?  We  were 
asked  to  respond  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

I suppose  one  could  say  that  this  initial 
meeting  and  the  one  that  followed  with 
the  eight  participating  host  teachers  in. 
my  school  was  a fine  introduction  to  ' , 
one  of  Fullan’s  (1993)  observations  about 
productive  change  — that  it  is  often  “a 
process  of  mobilization  and  positive 
contagion.”  Because  the  desire  to  be  part 
of  the  pilot  was  contagious.  The  Rock- 
ford teachers  and  I felt  that  participation 
in  the  pilot  could  lead  to  some  very 
constructive  changes  in  the  way  teacher 
education  is  shaped  in  the  partnership 
between  OISE/UT  and  the  participating 
school  boards.  On  a broader  level,  it 
seemed  that  a lot  could  be  learned  that 
would  benefit  teacher  education  pro- 
grams across  the  province,  and  perhaps 
even  further.  At  the  very  least,  we  knew 
that  we  were  in  for  a unique  learning 
experience.  Well  worth  trying! 

And  now  I sat  in  my  own  staff  room 
two  years  later,  listening  to  those  same 
enthusiastic  teachers  process  the  literally 
hundreds  of  conversations,  planning  ses- 
sions, reflections,  emotions,  and  insights 
that  had  taken  place  over  the  course  of 
our  involvement  in  the  pilot  program. 
What  I expected  to  hear  was  the  even 
greater  enthusiasm  in  their  voices  as  they 
discussed  the  effects  of  the  program  on 
the  learning  of  the  teacher  candidates. 


The  surprise  — and  the  hidden  bonus  — 
was  another  revelation  that  began  to 
emerge  as  a consistent  and  crucial  theme 
in  the  dialogue:  the  richly  beneficial 
impact  the  two-year  program  had  on  the 
professional  development  of  the  teacher 
educators  under  my  own  school  roof. 
What  principal  would  not  be  interested? 

Here’s  what  I learned  in  school 
that  day: 

Lesson  One:  Teachers’  Classroom 
\Practice  Was  Effected 

Ask  any  adherent  of  cooperative  learning 
and  tfiey  will  tell  you  that  the  act  of 
teachings  something  to  someone  else 
enhances  the  learning  not  only  for  the 
student  but 'for  the  teacher  as  well.  This/ 
was  certainly  the  case  as  the  Rockford 
school  teacher-educators  (STEs)  were 
engaged  in  designing  optimal  learning 
experiences  for  the  candidates,  and  as  the 
candidates  brought  new-  teaching  ideas 
and  strategies  into  the  classrooms. 

STE  participation  with  the  teacher 
candidates  in  collaborative  in'quiry 
projects,  cooperative  learning  institutes, 
portfolio  assessments,  and  professional 
study  groups  acted  as  a catalyst  for  deep 
reflection  about  their  own  teaching  and 
often  resulted  in  adaptation  or  rethinking 
of  their  classroom  practices.  Although  this 
type  of  “mutually-shared”  learning  is 
probably  evident  to  some  degree  in  the 
dynamic  between  most  host  and  student 
teachers,  the  collaborative  and  collective 
nature  of  the  pilot  program  enriched  the 
thinking  that  went  on  immeasurably. 

“What  are  the  candidates  being  taught 
at  the  faculty?”  “Do  I do  that?”  “Why 


don’t  I do  that?”  “Is  this  the  best  way  to 
' teach  that?”  “How  can  I explain  why  I do 
this?”  “This  kind  of  questioning  formed 
the  backdrop  to  the  teachers’  ongoing 
learning,  planning,  and  implementation 
of  program  not  only  with  the  teacher 
candidates,  but  also  with  university  faculty 
and  each  other.  The  consistent  involve- 
ment of  the  diverse  partners  (teacher 
candidates,  university  faculty,  experienced 
teachers,  and  administrators)  provided  a 
variety  of  viewpoints,  expanded  the  col- 
lective knowledge  base  about  teaching 
and  learning,  and  supported  collegial 
solving  of  real  problems  stemming  from 
real  classroom  situations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  connections  between 
theory  and  practice  did  not  have  to  be 
forced  but  rather  emerged  as  the  partners 
discussed  the  work  that  they  do  — teaching. 
This  resulted  in  changed  understanding 
and  practice  for  the  school-based  teacher 
educators  and  fostered  in  them  a sense  of 
pride  and  confidence.  No  small  bonus  in 
a profession  that  suffers  from  what  Goodlad 
(1991)  called  “chronic  prestige  deprivation.” 


For  follow-up  in  the  teacher 
education  program: 

• more  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  school-based  teacher  educators, 
faculty,  and  teacher  candidates  to  learn 
together 

• professional  development  for.school-  - 
basedtpacher-educators  in  the  areas  of 
"collaborative  inquiry,  action  research, 
and  portfolio  assessment. 

Lesson  Two:  The  Way  Academy 
Teachers  Worked  Together  Changed 

Schools  are  still  pretty  much  organized 
in  a manner  that  belies  the  widely  espoused 
conviction  that  collaboration  is  an  essen- 
tial requirement  in  today’s  world.  Teacher 
isolation  behind  classroom  walls,  adminis- 
trative hierarchies,  top-down  decision- 
making — all  of  these  serve  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  and  do  not  promote  a 
culture  of  school  renewal  or  progressive 
change.  But  when  individuals  work 
together  on  new  things  in  new  ways, 
discoveries  are  made  which  challenge  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  and  which  create 
new  images  of  how  schools  should  work. 

This  became  apparent  when  the 
Rockford  teacher  educators  discovered 
that  their  working  together  in  the  pilot  led 
to  the  breach  of  the  traditional  primary/ 
junior  balkanization.  Also,  they  ended  up 
applying  the  cooperative  strategies  they 
had  devised  for  the  teacher  candidates  to 
themselves  and  to  the  children  in  the  class- 
room. Furthermore,  as  the  STEs  struggled 
to  determine  professional  standards  of  per- 
formance for  the  purposes  of  evaluation 
for  the  candidates,  they  began  a debate  and 
dialogue  which  allowed  them  to  enter  into 
each  others’  thinking  and  develop  a com- 
mon language  of  assessment.  I thought  it 
was  remarkable  when  one  of  our  academy 
teachers  commented  to  two  others  who 
team-teach,  “I  could  hear  your  voices  in 
Eleanor’s  (a  teacher  candidate)  portfolio 
reflections.”What  was  extraordinary  wasn’t 
simply  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
a teaching  “voice”  this  tandem  shared 
(a  “voice”  connected  to  an  underlying 


H As  the  teachers  took  on  tasks 
or  university  faculty,  they  keenly  felt  the 

calibre  of  the  next 


philosophy  and  intended  instructional 
outcomes),  but  the  realization  that  it  was  a 
voice  that  their  colleague  could  recognize 
as  uniquely  their  own  — and  one  that 
could  be  effectively  transmitted  to  some- 
one else. 

As  the  STEs  grew  into  a community  of 
learners,  they  felt  a growing  connection 
on  an  interpersonal  level  as  well.  When 
they  reflected  on  their  experiences  in  the 
two-year  program,  for  instance,  they  real- 
ized that  they  had,  in  the  words  of  one, 
“learned  more  about  each  other”  (even 
though  some  of  them  have  known  each 
other  for  years). The  result  was  a true 
identification  with  and  empathy  for  each 
other,  particularly  whenever  one  of  them 
had  shared  a current  struggle  or  dilemma. 
If  a well-developed  team  is  characterized 
by  member  rapport,  support,  and  open- 
ness, the  Rockford  STEs  were  well  on 
the  way! 

For  follow-up  at  the  school: 

• more  opportunities  for  STEs  to  observe 

each  other  and  the  candidates  by  spend- 
ing time  in  each  others’  classrooms. 

Lesson  Three:  Teachers  Can 
Be  Leaders 

School  culture  vis-a-vis  leadership  has 
not  changed  dramatically  for  a very  long 
period  of  time.  Its  vocabulary  contains 
words  like  control  rather  than  influence, 
and  it  recognizes  formal  titles  more  often 
than  real  accomplishments.  Leadership  in 
this  culture  is  often  characterized  by  the 
“individual  appoint,  anoint  and  train” 
approach  (Smylie  & Denny,  1990). 

The  pilot  program  took  this  view  of 
leadership  and  turned  it  on  its  proverbial 


head,  effectively  highlighting  both  a jxew.  _ 
image  pf  the  teacher  and -a- fresh  form  of 
leadership.  Interestingly,  these  are  precisely 
the  new  approaches  that  will  be  required 
throughout  the  educational  system  as 
teachers  pike  on  broader  roles  outside  the 
classroom  — roles  that  require  them  to 
learn  and  lead  together  as  they  seek  to 
improve  learning  conditions  for  them- 
selves, their  colleagues  and  their  students. 
As  one  Rockford  STE  commented  about 
her  participation  in  the  two-year  program, 
“It’s  a commitment  to  improve  myself,  to 
being  the  best  I can  be.  There’s  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  I’m  a better  teacher  now 
than  I was  before.  STEs  are  leaders  in  the 
school  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.” 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  becoming  a true 
partner  (and  leader)  in  the  education  of 
future  teachers  came  without  a struggle. 

As  the  teachers  took  on  tasks  once 
reserved  exclusively  for  school  principals 
or  university  faculty,  they  keenly  felt  the 
accountability  inherent  in  shaping  the 
calibre  of  the  next  generation  of  teachers. 
For  instance,  the  teacher  who  served  as 
our  School  Liaison  sat  on  the  Academy 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Literacy 
Subcommittee.  Sitting  around  the  table 
were  university  professors,  a school  board 
consultant,  and  a principal.  Not  exactly 
a low-powered  group!  The  task  of  the 
committee  was  to  design  learning  expe- 
riences for  the  teacher  candidates  which 
would  best  prepare  them  to  be  teachers 
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Special  Orbit  Insert 


The  guest  speakers  helped 
convert  the  resistance 
to  change  in  me.  ” 


Building 


a Capacity  jjor  Change 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RENEWAL 


A PROFESSIONAL  INTERVENTION  PRESENTED  BY  OISE/UT  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


What  kind  of  professional  development 
can  best  address  the  challenge  of 
secondary  school  reform?  Current 
research  and  good  practice  suggest  that  schools 
which  develop  their  own  internal  capacity  to 
respond  to  change  stand  a better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Over  the  1998-99  school  year,  12  public 
and  separate  secondary  schools  from  across  the 
province  participated  in  a school  renewal  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  and  sustain  their  capacity 
to  handle  secondary  school  reform.  The  program 
consisted  of  three  components: 

• An  initial  five-day  summer  residential 
session  for  school  teams.  Participants 
attended  as  school  teams  of  5-10  staff  including 
administration.  They  were  able  to  build  a foun- 
dation consisting  of  a common  framework  for 
planning  and  implementing  change,  knowledge 
about  best  practices  in  secondary  education  and 
approaches  for  change  in  their  schools.  Rather 
than  targeting  specific  changes,  the  program 
focused  more  on  general  principles  and  themes 
underlying  secondary  school  reform.  Key  topics 
included:  improving  teaching  and  learning, 
promoting  guidance  and  career  education, 
building  relevant  curriculum,  managing  change, 
and  moving  from  vision  to  action.  This  intensive 
experience  included  current  research  on  the 
teaching  learning  process  and  change;  demon- 


stration and  modelling  of  effective  group 
processes  and  instructional  strategies. The  learn- 
ing was  enhanced  through  keynotes  by  educa- 
tional leaders  and  opportunities  for  dialogue  and 
reflection. 

• An  implementation  project  carried  out 
throughout  the  year.  The  program  differed 
from  many  professional  development  initiatives 
because  it  supported  teams  to  transfer  learning  to 
their  schools  and  apply  new  strategies  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  change.  The  program  pro- 
vided both  pressure,  in  terms  of  follow-up  and 
reporting;  and  support,  in  terms  of  resources, 
advice,  books,  and  a $500  implemention  grant 
for  each  renewal  project. 

• A two-day  follow-up  session  held  in  the 
spring.  This  session  gave  school  teams  a 
chance  to  report  on  their  progress,  recognize 
their  successes,  and  if  necessary  re-focus  their 
efforts.  The  school  “storefronts”  conveyed  the 
sense  of  excitement  in  sharing  progress.  Many 
participants  found  that  sharing  their  school 
stories  with  other  teams  and  organizations 
built  accountability  into  the  program. 

In  a final  evaluation  conducted  by 
OISE/UT’s  institutional  research  staff  the 
schools  were  asked  a number  of  questions  about 
the  program,  including  how  well  they  had  pro- 
gressed with  four  key  areas:  (1)  learning  and 


applying  strategies  to  manage  secondary  school 
change,  (2)  understanding  key  aspects  of  renewal 
in  secondary  schools,  (3)  developing  leadership 
capacity  as  a team,  and  (4)  designing  and  imple- 
menting a project  to  promote  renewal  in  your 
school.  Each  team  reported  considerable  success. 
Their  experiences  speak  to  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  excitement  of  major  educational  change. 
In  spite  of  the  significant  upheavals  of  the  school 
year,  they  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm  and  progress, 
even  as  they  accepted  that  any  significant 
changes  would  not  come  quickly  or  easily. 

Many  have  observed  that  if  the  connection 
between  staff  learning  and  student  learning 
is  not  made,  politicians  will  always  see  staff 
development  as  a frill.  For  the  12  Ontario 
schools  involved  in  Building  a Capacity  for 
Change,  that  connection  was  a clear  priority. 

The  opportunities  that  the  school  teams  built 
into  their  schedules  for  professional  collabo- 
ration and  staff  development  were  finked  to 
specific  projects  to  update  skills,  improve 
school  climate,  and  renew  their  schools  for 
21st  century  learning.  Significantly,  a number 
of  the  projects  focused  on  improving  the 
student’s  transition  to  the  world  of  work, 
primarily  through  improving  counseling  and 
career  education,  and  updating  both  staff  and 
students’  technological  skills. 


Beaver  Brae  Secondary  School 


Kenora 

Principal:  Christine  Frank 


Cayuga  Secondary  School 

Cayuga 

Principal:  Lee  Merritt 


Project  FOCUS:  “We  focused  on  the  introduction  of  student 
portfolios  as  an  excellent  way  to  introduce  Teacher  Advisory 
Groups  (TAGs)  and  address  the  career  search  component  for 
students.  We  conducted  some  pilots  to  determine  the  format 
and  delivery  mode.” 

Especially  Helpful:  “The  school  team  was  very  effective  as  we 
were  able  to  take  into  consideration  diverse  opinions  and  ensure 
continuity  from  year  to  year,  including  young  staff  and  older  staff.” 
Problems:  “Political  climate  — change  was  being  forced 
upon  us  rather  than  through  a collaborative  process...” 

Results:  “Students  established  strategies  for  continuing  their 
career  development;  both  staff  and  students  increased  their 
communication  and  computer  skills.” 

Next:  “The  school  must  establish  a TAG  leader  to  organize  a 
committee  to  implement  a student  portfolio  plan  for  the  whole 
school.” 

Advice:  “Find  time  and  money,  visit  other  schools  that  are 
presently  running  new  programs  and  invest  in  resources  already 
tried  and  true.” 


Project  FOCUS:  “A  main  initiative  was  the  development  of  a mentoring 
program.  We  introduced  Student  Directed  Learning  (SDL). We  focused 
on  how  we  could  improve  student  involvement  in  learning  and  as  well 
as  make  every  effort  to  increase  the  invitational  climate  of  our  school.” 
Especially  Helpful:  “The  programs  method  of  professional  develop- 
ment was  generally  well  accepted.  We  called  our  school  team  a launch 
team  and  other  staff  appear  to  have  come  on  board.  We  found  the  needs 
survey  especially  helpful.” 

Problems:  “The  programs  were  a hard  sell  to  skeptical  staff.  We  were 
interrupted  further  by  job  action.  Finding  time  for  staff  development 
was  difficult.” 

Results:  “Staff  had  more  time  for  personal  contact  with  students  and 
students  benefitted  from  one-on-one  counseling.” 

Next:  "We ’re  going  to  launch  a full  mentoring  program  for  all  grades, 
continue  to  work  with  a revised  timetable,  and  refocus  our 
business/technology  programs.” 

Advice:  “Go  slowly;  do  what  you  do  well,  with  input  from  all  staff, 
student,  and  parent  groups.” 


The  Twelve  Rctl 


Eastwood  Collegiate  Institute 

Kitchener 

Principal:  Earl  Famme 


General  Brock  High  School 


Burlington 

Principal:  Bryn  Davies 


"\ 


Focus:  “We  designed  a SELF  Directed  Learning  program  to  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  enhance  key  skills  in  time-manage- 
ment, organization,  and  career  development.  The  SELF  students  were 
also  assigned  to  Teacher  Advisory  Groups  (TAGs)  which  provided 
mentoring  opportunities  and  skill  instruction.” 

Especially  Helpful:  “Students  loved  ownership  over  their  own  learning 
— self-pacing  and  choosing  what  to  work  on  and  when.” 

Problems:  “Some  students  lack  motivation  to  stay  on  task. There 
were  logistical  problems  re  spare  rooms  for  TAG  meetings  or  for 
SELF  students  to  work.” 

Results:  “SELF  students  now  realize  the  importance  of  organization, 
time  management  and  self-pacing  skills.  Teachers  involved  in  the 
program  benefitted  from  new  insights  gained  by  changing  their 
teaching  strategies.” 

Next:  “The  Eastwood  SELF  program  is  expanding  next  year  to  include 
more  Grade  11  subjects  and  some  Grade  12  courses.  A revised  and 
expanded  TAG  component  will  continue  to  accompany  the  program.” 
Advice:  “Give  those  individuals  who  are  creative  enough  to  come 
up  the  idea  the  chance  to  try  their  innovation.  Start  small  and  build 
upon  each  success  gradually.  Let  everyone  be  part  of  process,  not  just 
of  the  product.” 


FOCUS:  “We  launched  a number  of  new  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  the  employability  of  grads  — Program  Partner  Project 
(involving  60  employers  from  the  community), Teacher  Advisor 
Groups  (TAGs),  Career  Education  Support,  Brock  School  Profile, 
and  a Nortel-Brock-Iroquois  Ridge  partnership.” 

Especially  Helpful:  “We  involved  our  staff  in  modifying  the 
structure  ofTAGs  to  suit  the  needs  of  our  students  who  generally 
don’t  like  change  and  who  prefer  their  home  room  teacher! 

We  did  a lot  of  inservice  for  both  ‘believers’  and  ‘skeptics’.” 
Problems:  “At  first,  one-third  of  our  staff  said  go,  two-thirds  said 
no.  It  was  all  just  too  much!  We  had  over-planned  and  people 
found  our  plans  too  patronizing,  too  structured.” 

Results:  “Our  experience  deepened  our  understanding  of  the 
TAG  concept  and  engendered  further  consideration  for  next  year." 
Next:  “Career  Education  Support.  Staff  Morale.” 

Advice:  “You  have  to  sweat  the  small  stuff.” 
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Holy  Cross  Secondary  School 


St.  Catharines 

Principal:  David  Pimach 


Huntsville  High  School 

Huntsville 

Principal: 


FOCUS:  “The  focus  of  our  project  was  the  Creation  of  a Climate 
Conducive  to  Change.  We  expected  to  increase  cross-disciplinary 
communication,  establish  priorities  for  changes  within  the  school,  and 
establish  the  commitment  of  each  staff  member  to  work  in  one  area 
of  change.” 


Especially  Helpful:  “Respect  for  ideas  generated  by  others  led  to 
esprit  du  corps  and  sense  of  ownership.” 

Problems:  “The  perception  that  Secondary  School  Renewal  is  just 
‘one  more  thing  to  do’  is  a persistent  roadblock.” 

Results:  “The  ‘No  Boundaries’  project  has  made  the  most  visible 
changes  through  a focused  reorganization  of  areas  of  the  school. 

The  “Graduate  Outcomes”  Committee  has  polled  our  staff,  Parents’ 
Council,  feeder  schools,  and  the  business  community  in  an  effort  to 
establish  closer  contacts  and  partnerships  with  our  school  community.” 
Next:  “The  renewal  areas  are  ongoing...” 

Advice:  “Strong  administrative  support  is  essential  for  success. 
Internalize  the  process  to  the  needs  of  your  own  school  rather  than 
transplanting  processes  which  may  be  considered  successful  at  other 
schools.  It  is  vital  for  your  staff  to  take  ownership  of  the  renewal 
process  of  their  school.” 


FOCUS:  “Knowing  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  was  going 
to  mandate  Teacher  Advisor  Groups  (TAGs)  and  Mentorship  programs, 
the  staff  at  Huntsville  chose  to  prepare  these  programs  in  advance.” 
Especially  Helpful:  “The  Institute  provided  us  with  connections  to 
other  schools.  We  worked  closely  with  South  Grenville  to  learn  about 
their  experiences.” 

Problems:  “The  political  climate  has  impacted  the  pace  at  which  the 
school  could  implement  ideas.  In  addition,  one  of  the  team  leaders  was 
promoted  to  vice-principal  which  may  have  slowed  the  momentum  the 
school  had.” 

Results:  “The  TAG  program  is  ready  to  be  implemented  in  Feb.  ’99. 
From  the  Summer  Institute,  a new  group  of  staff  and  parents  emerged. 
The  Future  Directions  committee  has  helped  to  plan  the  path  for  the 
future  and  organized  professional  development  on  a monthly  basis.  They 
report  each  month  and  seek  feedback  from  heads,  staff  and  parents. 
Next:  “Staff  plan  to  work  on  their  own  portfolios  and  then  will 
introduce  the  concept  for  students.  We  plan  to  continue  our  pro- 
fessional development  sessions  and  visit  other  work  places  for  new 
ideas  and  strategies.” 

Advice:  “Keep  talking  to  everyone  even  when  the  information  is  not 
new!  Include  all  staff  and  School  Advisory  Council  in  regular  com- 
munication sessions.” 


BWCll  Projee% 


Mount  St.  Joseph  College 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Principal:  John  Stadnyk 

FOCUS:  “Our  goal  was  to  begin  to  build  a genuine  learning  community. 
We  formed  a steering  committee,  conducted  a needs  assessment,  and 
then  set  up  committees  in  response  to  our  needs  — PD,  Curriculum 
Analysis,  Linkages  in  Career  Ed  & Business,  etc.” 

Especially  Helpful:  “We  used  staff  meetings  for  professional  development 
rather  than  administrative  details  and  involved  students,  parents,  teachers, 
and  secretaries  on  committees.” 

Problems:  “The  two  biggest  problems  were  resistance  to  change  among 
individuals  and  government  statements  that  were  demoralizing  to  our 
efforts.  More  time  was  needed  to  get  things  rolling,  e.  g.,TAG’s,  getting 
staff  to  respond  to  surveys.” 

Results:  “Increased  networking  within  the  school  and  school  system, 
more  organized  and  clearer  way  of  looking  at  massive  changes,  and  among 
staff  and  students,  increased  use  of  computers  and  eagerness  to  learn.” 

Next:  ‘ ‘TAGis,  career  portfolios,  continued  technology  renewal,  introduc- 
ing ‘real  course  time,’  and  ongoing  PD  related  to  learning,  nretacogni- 
tion,  and  assessment.” 

Advice:  “Be  proud  of  your  achievements.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  failure  or 
negativity.  Be  patient,  gentle,  courageous.  Be  sure  to  provide  credible 
rationale  for  each  change.” 


Northvsew  Heights  Secondary  School 

Toronto 

Principal:  Judy  Alaster 


FOCUS:  “Our  focus  was  a school  improvement  plan  based  on  the 
personal  and  cognitive  skills  needed  by  graduates.  To  begin,  we  asked 
ourselves,  ‘In  a world-class  school  such  as  Northview  Heights,  what 
should  our  graduates’  education  have  given  them?’  We  set  up  school 
teams  to  further  define  the  teaching  and  learning  goals  for  the  main 
targeted  areas  — citizenship,  equity,  life  skills,  language  learning 
(literacy,  numeracy,  technology).” 

Especially  Helpful:  “We  involved  all  staff  as  well  as  student  and 
parent  representatives  in  the  creation  of  the  school  plan  and  we 
repeated  our  brainstorming  sessions  with  teacher  leaders.  We  had 
clear  expectations  that  our  template  could  be  both  easily  under- 
stood and  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  easy  modification.” 
Problems:  “We  were  slowed  down  but  not  stopped  by  Teacher 
Job  Action.” 

Results:  “All  the  school  teams  have  been  able  to  articulate  at  least 
one  goal  for  their  area.  A renewed  sense  of  energy  has  emerged 
because  individuals  have  been  given  some  sense  of  control  in  shap- 
ing the  environment  in  which  they  work  and  learn.” 

Next:  “The  continual  development  of  the  plan.” 

Advice:  “Treat  one  another  with  respect  and  kindness.  Celebrate 
achievements.  This  is  critical  to  continuation.” 


Saugeen  District  Secondary  School 


\ 


Port  Elgin/Wiarton 

Principal:  Marianne  Williams 


FOCUS:  We  reasoned  that  the  process  we  used  to  ‘build  our  capacity 
for  change’  would  need  to  relate  to  a specific  change.  Teacher 
Advisory  Groups  (TAG  s)  became  our  focus.  Every  member  of  our 
committee  interviewed  ten  other  staff  members  including  teachers, 
secretaries,  custodians,  and  then  acted  as  the  TAG  teacher  for  that 
group.  We  called  ourselves  the  ‘The  No  Boundaries  Committee’.  ” 
Especially  Helpful:  “People  really  care  about  and  support  our 
school.  They  see  rich  possibilities  in  the  chaos  of  change.  Only  2 out 
of  a 100  person  staff  refused  to  participate  on  a TAG  committee!” 
Problems:  “Almost  none!” 

Results:  “There  is  a growing  expectation  in  our  school  that  every 
voice  can  be  heard.  Maybe  there’s  an  increased  recognition  that  the 
only  way  that  change  will  happen  is  if  we  all  participate  in  imple- 
menting it.” 

Next:  “We’re  going  to  look  at  how  to  put  the  vision  statement 
into  action.  The  vision  statement  has  been  used  to  help  focus  the 
professional  growth  plans  of  some  of  the  heads  of  departments.” 
Advice:  “Take  small  steps.  Work  together.  Include  those  who  are 
negative  — it’s  the  only  way  that  change  can  happen.  Remember 
the  dance  of  life  — ‘Two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back.’ 
Ultimately,  we’re  still  dancing  and  we  are  moving  ahead.” 
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South  Grenville  District  High  School 

Prescott 

Principal:  David  Dargie 

FOCUS:  “Our  focus  was  staff  development.  We  devoted  our  P.A.  Days  to 
Multiple  Intelligence  Theory  and  its  applications  to  learning,  the  use  of 
the  Internet  for  researching  various  subjects,  and  cooperative  learning 
techniques  for  the  classroom.  We  also  introduced  ‘Techno-Tuesdays’ 
which  taught  staff  various  computer  applications  for  the  classroom.” 
Especially  Helpful:  "We  found  some  applications  from  Stephen  Covey 
extremely  helpful  to  team  building.  We  also  introduced  a process  for 
linking  our  student’s  preparation  more  effectively  to  what  industry  is 
looking  for  — we  had  to  look  at  what  we  were  giving  time  to  and 
how  we  needed  to  change  our  priorities.” 

Problems:  “There  were  three:  Days  of  Action;  Ice  Storm;  the 
effects  of  the  Funding  Formula.” 

Results:  “Staff  are  much  more  willing  to  use  cooperative  learning, 
Multiple  Intelligences  (MI)  approaches  to  learning,  and  computer 
applications  in  the  classroom.  We  have  also  have  a very  noticeable  change 
in  how  students  are  assessed  based  on  new  understandings  of  MI.” 

Next:  "With  the  Secondary  Reform  Project  scheduled  for  implemen- 
tation Sept.  ’99,  staff  will  concentrate  on  developing  curriculum  which 
best  suits  our  students  while  fitting  within  provincial  guidelines.” 
Advice:  “Start  small. ..you  can  only  eat  an  elephant  one  bite  at  a 
time.  Make  your  PD  relevant,  energetic  and  fun!  Stay  the  course... 
despite  many  setbacks,  bumps  and  in  the  road,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  keep  working  toward  your  goals!” 


"It  wad  wonderful  to  work  with,  a team  from  my  dchool  on  the  worthwhile  project  we 
implemented.  The  OISS/UT  deddlon  helped  focud  and  encourage  ud  to  ducceed.  ’’ 


St . Stephen’s  Secondary  School 

Bowmanville 

Principal:  Mary-Catherine  Kelly 


West  Ferris  Secondary  School 


North  Bay 

Principal:  Linda  Desjardins 


Focus:  “Our  goal  was  to  establish  a team  approach  to  school  planning 
and  create  a new,  more  collaborative  direction  for  the  school.” 
Especially  Helpful:  “The  teams  that  were  the  most  successful  had 
specific  tasks  that  had  to  be  accomplished  within  a specific  time  frame. 
Teams  whose  members  were  responsible  for  research  and  reporting,  with 
a fair  distribution  of  duties,  had  a greater  degree  of  collective  ownership 
of  the  team  goals.  Contact/input  from  other  schools  was  enlightening 
and  affirming  for  team  members.” 

Problems:  “Team  members  who  had  less  specific/concrete  tasks 
became  frustrated  by  the  inability  to  obtain  direction  they  needed 
regarding  policies  and  new  regulations.” 

Results:  “The  art  of  consultation  has  greatly  improved  and  we  all 
have  greater  respect  for  the  process  and  dynamics  of  implementing 
change.” 

Next:  “Recap  and  review  progress  and  results  with  staff.  Review 
committee  structures  and  survey  staff  for  areas  to  explore  next  year. 
Continue  to  explore  new  timetable  alternatives,  develop  strategies  to 
create  the  best  environment  for  students,  and  continue  to  research 
best  model  for  Teacher  Advisor  Program.” 

Advice:  “Establish  a priority  list  for  team  projects  and  within  the 
team  itself  prioritize  initiatives.  Confine  team  size  to  eight  members 
at  most.  Meet  frequently  with  team  leaders  to  share  ideas  and  strate- 
gies to  assist  in  project  completion.” 


Focus:  “Fostering  a Culture  for  Change  and  setting  up  commit- 
tees of  teachers  who  would  examine  what  they  were  teaching, 
how  they  were  teaching  and  how  they  were  evaluating.  Analysis 
led  to  a consideration  of  a new  way  to  work.” 

Especially  Helpful:  “The  group  process!  Teachers  responded  well 
to  sharing  their  beliefs  about  education  and  strategies  for  teaching. 
Many  groups  developed  new  programs.  Some  learned  new  technol- 
ogy and  some  investigated  multiple  intelligences  and  learning  styles.” 
Problems:  “The  climate  of  unrest  as  a result  of  outside  political 
pressures  caused  some  loss  of  morale,  resulting  in  less  progress  than 
had  been  hoped  for.” 

Results:  “First,  more  teachers  are  planning  together  to  integrate 
studies;  second,  more  teachers  are  trying  to  accommodate  multiple 
intelligences  in  their  lessons;  third,  more  teachers  are  attempting  to 
use  technology  as  an  integral  part  of  their  programs;  and  fourth, 
more  courses  are  changing  to  reflect  employability  skills.” 

Next:  “Continue  professional  development  to  help  teachers  cope 
with  change.  Continue  to  involve  classroom  teachers  in  classroom 
and  school  reform.” 

Advice:  “Start  with  a small  group  of  eager  volunteers  and  gather 
people  along  the  way.”  All  people  within  the  school  need  to  take  part 
in  reform.  All  staff  members  have  valuable  ideas  — include  them.” 
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‘nee  reserved  for  school  principals 
iccountability  inherent  in  shaping  the 
generation  of  teachers.  JJ 


ofliteracy  — but  just  as  important,  the 
School  Liaison  teacher  had  to  establish 
' • , her  own  place  at  the  table  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  design  process.  In  this  set- 
ting, where  ideas  were  fiercely  exchanged 
and  defended,  and  where  points  of  view 
often  collided;  jthis  teacher  had  to  work 
hard  to  find  a middle  ground  which 
would  accommodate  the  various  visions 
and  philosophies  while' preserving  their 
integrity,  and  which  would'  offer  candidates 
a quality  learning  experience/1  It  brought 
all  my  personal  and  professional  values 
to  the  fore  to  ensure  that  the  candidates 
would  have  the  qualities,  skills  and  know- 
ledge they  would  need  to  enter  the 
profession.” 

On  looking  back  over  the  two  years, 
the  Rockford  STEs  commented  that  by 
participating  in  the  teacher  education 
program  they  had  refined  a whole  set  of 
skills  as  adult  educators,  model-teachers, 
mentors,  problem-solvers,  researchers,  cur- 
riculum designers,  evaluators,  risk-takers, 
and  school  decision-makers.  Sounded  an 
awful  lot  like  my  job!  In  fact,  although 
I’m  not  ready  to  resign,  I’m  more  open 
to  considering  Fullan’s  (1993)  contention 
that,  “what  gives  the  contemporary  prin- 
cipalship  inflated  importance  is  the  absence 
of  leadership  opportunities  on  the  part  of 
teachers.”  More  leadership  experiences  for 
teachers  clearly  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
school  improvement  and  constructive 
educational  change. 


For  follow-up  at  the  school: 

• expanded  leadership  opportunities  for 
teachers. 

For  follow-up  in  the  teacher  education 
program: 

• support  for  validation  of  the  STE 

role  by  its  designation  as  an  additional  , 
qualification. 

Lesson  Four:  Death  & Taxes? 

What  about  time  and  money? 

As  much  as  the  pilot  program  was  a 
matter  of  dramatic  and  oftep  'surprising 
reciprocal  learning  for  the  teachers,  it  was 
an  equal  process  of  discovery  for  me.  One 
of  the  most  consistent  lessons  I learned 
from  listening  to  my, Staff  could  be  called 
the  “dominion  of  practicality.”  If  death 
and  taxes  are  two, givens  of  the  human 
condition,  then  time  and  money  are  two 
which  haunt  educational  change.  In  a 
program  which  promotes  professional 
development,  on-going  dialogue,  and 
teacher  ownership,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
“We  need  more  time,”  was  the  chorus 
.heard  ^s  the  STEs  wrestled  with  the 
requirements  of  the  pilot  project.  Not 
only  was  the  program  itself  labor-inten- 
sive for  the  teachers,  but  they  had  to 
undertake  it  in  addition  to  their  regular 
teaching  duties.  Time  was  also  a crucial 
factor  related  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram — two  years  made  an  enormous 
difference  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  candidate’s  learning,  and  two  years 
were  required  for  the  STE’s  to  develop 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills 
required  by  the  role.  The  above  might 
seem  elementary,  but  this  fundamental 
time  requirement  is  already  being 
whittled  away  by  the  reality  of  edu- 
cational cutbacks. 


Lesson  5:  The  Primacy  of  Learning 

Sitting  in  the  staff  room  that  day  at  my 
school,  after  two  years  of  an  exceptional 
and  exciting  experiment,  I discovered  a 
lot  of  pertinent,  specific  things  about  the 
way  in  which  learning  can  reflect  and 
rebound  in  surprising  ways,  illuminating 
the  very  people  who  were  trying  to  “shed 
the  light”  in  the  first  place.  But  nothing  I 
discovered  was  more'  iMpo-rtant  than  the 
general  principle  so  aptly  expressed  by 
Darling-Hanimond,  Bullmaster,  ahd  Cobb 
(1995):  “A  professional  teacher  is  one  who 
Teams  from  teaching  rather  than  one  who 
has  learned  how  to  teach.”  Or  as  the  wiz- 
ard Merlin  tells  the  young  Arthur  in  T.H. 
White’s  classic  The  Once  and  Future  King: 

“The  best  thing  for  being  sad  is  to 
learn  something.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  never  fails. You  may  grow  old  and 
trembling  in  your  anatomies,  you  may  lie 
awake  at  night  listening  to  the  disorder 
of  your  veins,  you  may  miss  your  only 
love,  you  may  see  the  world  about  you 
devastated  by  evil  lunatics,  or  you  may 
know  your  honor  trampled  in  the  sewers 
of  baser  minds.  There  is  only  one  thing 
for  it  then  — to  learn.  Learn  why  the 
world  wags  and  what  wags  it.  That  is  the 
only  thing  which  the  mind  can  never 
exhaust,  never  alienate,  never  be  tortured 
by,  never  fear  or  distrust,  and  never  dream 
of  regretting.” 

For  follow  up  by  myself: 

Keep  learning!  151 
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A New 


Policy  makers,  professionals,  and 
the  public  increasingly  acknow- 
ledge that  without  the  support 
of  skilled  and  caring  teachers,  other 
educational  innovations,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  are  doomed  to  failure.  In  the  past 
two  decades,  efforts  to  reform  education 
have  increasingly  focused  on  teaching 
and  teacher  education,  in  response  to 
this  growing  recognition  among  educa- 
tors and  policy  makers  that  educational 
reform  relies  ultimately  on  teachers  for 
successful  implementation  and  therefore 
the  preparation  and  ongoing  learning  of 
teachers  is  crucial. 

The  Ontario  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning  (1995)  identified  teaching 
and  teacher  education  as  a high  priority, 
and  recommended  that  teacher  education 
should  be  extended  to  two  years  follow- 
ing a first  degree,  a recommendation 
which  the  then  government  enacted.  The 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers,  established 
in  response  to  another  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  is  now  respon- 
sible for  decisions  regarding  the  future 
of  teacher  education.  Although  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  current  Conservative 


government  would  support  two-year  B.  Ed. 
programs,  the  information  gained  from  the 
preservice  pilot  programs  is  potentially  very 
useful  to  the  College  ofTeachers  as  it 
develops  standards  of  practice  and  criteria 
for  accrediting  preservice  programs. 

The  Pilot  Programs 

For  many  years  now,  most  prospective 
teachers  in  Ontario  have  been  prepared 
in  eight-month  post-degree  (consecutive) 
programs,  although  a small  number  of 
teachers  graduate  from  concurrent  pro- 
grams, in  which  they  complete  the 
requirements  for  both  an  education  degree 
and  an  arts  or  science  undergraduate 
degree.  For  some  years,  there  has  been 
general  agreement  that  the  eight-month 
consecutive  program  was  far  too  short.  In 
1995,  following  the  decision  to  extend 
consecutive  teacher  education  programs 
to  two  years,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  issued  a call  for 
proposals  for  pilot  two-year  programs  that 
would  run  from  September  1995  to  May 
1997  m preparation  for  this  new  require- 
ment. Because  not  all  teacher  education 


programs  offered  in  the  province  are 
consecutive  models,  the  Ministry  soon 
agreed  to  expand  the  terms  of  reference 
for  the  pilot  programs.  In  particular, 
the  expanded  framework  acknowledged 
that  concurrent  programs  already  include 
an  extended  practicum  with  much  more 
time  in  schools  than  the  forty  days  cur- 
rently required  for  certification. 

Five  pilot  projects  were  funded.  English 
language  pilot  programs  were  conducted 
at  the  University  ofToronto  (now  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  ofToronto),  Brock 
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University,  Queen’s  University,  and  York 
University,  while  a French  language  pilot 
was  conducted  at  Laurentian  University. 
Three  of  the  projects  (Brock,  Laurentian, 
and  Toronto)  were  solely  two-year  con- 
secutive programs.  The  pilots  at  Queen’s 
and  York  were  somewhat  different:  York 
explored  some  new  approaches  within  its 
concurrent  program,  and  Queen’s  devel- 
oped a new  extended  one-year  consecu- 
tive program  which  is  also  the  final  year 
of  the  concurrent  program. 

The  University  ofToronto’s  pilot 
project  ran  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  with  just  under 
100  students  enrolled.  Brock  University’s 
project  ran  a Concurrent  B. A. (Honours)/ 
B.  Ed.  Child  Studies  program,  with  14 
students,  and  a Consecutive  two-year 
program  with  10  students.  Laurentian 
University  had  7 students  enrolled  in  a 
two-year  program.  Queen’s  University 
developed  a restructured  ten-month  (as 
opposed  to  the  usual  eight-month)  pro- 
gram with  what  is  described  as  “a  radical- 
ly enhanced  practicum  component.”  The 
new  program  serves  as  both  the  new  final 
year  of  the  concurrent  program  and  as 
the  consecutive  program.  During  the 
winter  term  of  1996,  a “mini-pilot”  was 
conducted,  with  the  full  pilot  in  opera- 
tion during  the  1996-97  academic  year, 
with  62  students. York  University  worked 
within  the  framework  of  their  concurrent 
teacher  education  program  to  pilot  new 
approaches  within  specific  courses.  In  the 
first  year,  the  Mathematics  Pilot  included 
both  a mathematics  component  (content) 
and  a component  on  teaching  mathemat- 
ics (pedagogy).  In  1996-97,  the  focus  was 
on  urban  education,  with  an  Urban 
Education  course  for  50  students  in  the 
concurrent  program. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  each 
university  completed  an  evaluation  of 
the  projects,  and  it  is  from  these  evalua- 
tions that  we  draw  together  the  follow- 
ing observations  about  what  the  pilot 
projects  appear  to  offer  to  the  teacher 
education  debate. 


What  makes  a difference  in 
teacher  education? 

1.  Shared  expectations 

The  pilot  projects  demonstrated  the  clear 
benefits  of  articulating  shared  expecta- 
tions and  objectives  for  teacher  education 
programs.  Embarking  on  a new  project 
requires  some  investment  of  time  in 
deciding  what  will  be  done  and  why,  in 
speculating  on  what  the  anticipated  and 
desired  results  will  be,  and  in  negotiating 
how  various  players  will  interact.  These 
debates  around  new  programs  provide 
opportunities  to  discuss  philosophies 
and  approaches  in  a way  that  ongoing 
programs  rarely  do.  In  drafting  and 
implementing  the  pilot  projects,  the  five 
universities  all  benefitted  from  a closer 
examination  of  what  they  hoped  to 
achieve  in  their  teacher  education  pro- 
grams. In  some  cases  they  recognized 
a need  for  still  more  time  to  be  devoted 
to  developing  shared  expectations  among 
both  faculty  and  school  participants. 

2.  Conceptual  framework 

A common  criticism  of  teacher  education 
programs  is  that  they  fail  to  provide  con- 
nections between  theoretical  and  practical 
components,  and  these  pilot  projects 
sought  to  address  this  as  directly  as  possi- 
ble, often  physically  integrating  the  com- 
ponents as  well  as  linking  them  under  a 
well-articulated  framework.  At  Queen’s, 
for  example,  students  continued  working 
on  their  core  courses  throughout  the 
extended  practicum,  meeting  in  their 
associate  schools  and  occasionally  back 
at  the  university,  to  avoid  the  schism 
which  so  often  occurs  and  to  preserve 
the  coherence  of  the  conceptual  structures 
underpinning  the  program. 

3.  Extended  internships/ 
field  experience 

All  of  the  pilot  projects  included  an 
extension  of  the  time  spent  in  field 
experience,  and  all  found  this  to  be  highly 
successful  in  helping  student  teachers 


make  the  transition  to  being  autonomous 
professionals.  However,  the  value  of  the 
extended  practical  experience  depends  on 
having  time  and  support  for  debriefing, 
reflection,  and  integration  of  the  practical 
experience.  In  the  Toronto  pilot,  for 
example,  students  benefitted  considerably 
from  opportunities  to  reflect  on  what 
they  were  experiencing  and  to  forge  their 
own  understandings  of  the  links  between 
theoretical  and  practical  components;  they 
learned  both  from  more  experience  and 
from  more  time  to  turn  that  raw  experi- 
ence into  professional  understandings. 

An  internship  seems  particularly  valuable 
when  it  occurs  near  the  end  of  a teacher 
candidate’s  program  and  supports  the 
transition  from  student  to  professional. 

4.  Partnerships  and  collaboration 

The  extended  practical  experience  places 
greater  emphasis  on  effective  partnerships 
between  schools  and  faculties  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  pilot  projects,  the  form  of  the 
partnership  varied,  but  a solid  partnership, 
based  on  mutual  benefits,  was  crucial.  In 
particular,  these  partnerships  explored  new 
ways  to  provide  professionally  enriching 
rewards  for  associate  teachers.  Some  new 
approaches  to  collaborative  arrangements 
were  tried  and  others  were  discussed; 
all  recognized  that  associate  teachers 
need  “other,  valuable  forms  of  compen- 
sation” in  acknowledgment  of  their  crucial 
role,  both  in  their  relationships  with  the 
faculties  and  within  the  wider  profession. 
Associates  working  with  Queen’s,  for 
example,  would  like  to  see  “participation 
as  associate  teachers  [recognized]  as  pro- 
fessional development  by  the  College 
of  Teachers”  (p.9).  Collaboration  was 
also  important  for  student  teachers,  who 
benefitted  from  being  placed  together  in 
cohorts  for  practical  experience,  encourag- 
ing shared  learning,  and  mutual  support. 

5.  Reflection 

Student  teachers  benefitted  greatly  from 
regularly  scheduled  and  skillfully  facilitated 
opportunities  to  reflect  on  their  practice 


and  the  development  of  their  skills. 

A shared  conceptual  framework  helped 
strengthen  connections  between  theo- 
retical and  experiential  learning,  and  care- 
fully structured  assignments  and  questions 
helped  students  to  explore  their  own 
thoughts  and  experiences.  The  Urban 
Education  course  at  York,  for  example, 
included  a particular  emphasis  on  reflec- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  course,  students 
attained  a level  of  “sophisticated  thinking” 
and  “the  ability  to  make  a connection 
between  the  social,  structural,  theoretical 
and  the  individual,  personal,  practical.” 

6.  Communication 

Enhanced  communication  strengthens 
partnerships  and  facilitates  common 
understandings  about  the  objectives  and 
nature  of  the  programs.  Several  pilots 
explored,  with  mixed  success,  the  use 
of  computer  technologies  to  provide 
close  links  among  partners  throughout 
the  program.  The  potential  value  of  such 
electronic  communication  is  evident, 
but  much  more  can  be  done.  The  pilot 
projects  identified  the  major  weaknesses, 
these  being  the  availability  of  equipment 
and  the  provision  of  basic  training  for 
participants.  More  traditional  forms  of 
communication,  such  as  the  regular  meet- 
ings among  participants  that  Toronto 
initiated,  were  also  extremely  valuable. 

7.  Pace 

The  eight-month  program  currently  in 
place  in  many  faculties  of  education  is 
commonly  agreed  to  be  too  short  and 
too  rushed.  Extended  programs  slow  the 
pace  sufficiently  to  allow  students  more 
time  to  integrate  their  learning  and 
develop  confidence  and  competence 
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as  teachers.  The  review  of  the  pilot 
at  Laurentian  indicates  that  this  was 
the  most  important  advantage  of  the 
longer  program,  giving  students  more 
time  to  complete  their  tasks  and  making 
it  possible  for  them  “d’etudier  a un 
rythme  moins  endiable.”  In  other  pilot 
projects,  it  was  noted  that  students  were 
better  able  to  absorb  and  consolidate 
their  professional  learning  and  their 
personal  growth. 

What  problems  were  encountered? 

As  might  be  expected,  the  pilot  programs 
encountered  a few  difficulties,  some  of 
which  were  overcome  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  some  of  which  were  not.  Without 
exception,  these  problems  were  not  unique 
to  the  pilots;  all  are  common  in  teacher 
education. 

1.  Host  schools 

Providing  extended  high-quality  practical 
experience  for  large  numbers  of  student 
teachers  can  be  difficult.  The  task  requires 
matching  school  and  faculty  of  education 
philosophy,  as  well  as  building  relation- 
ships between  host  schools  and  faculties. 
This  task  is  further  exacerbated  by  the 
problem  of  numbers:  whereas  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  compatible  associates  and 
schools  ready  to  be  partners  in  a pilot 
project  for  relatively  few  students,  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  find  the  numbers 
necessary  for  full  programs.  Associates 
working  with  Brock,  for  example, 
expressed  their  reluctance  to  commit  to 
working  for  extended  periods  of  time 
with  large  numbers  of  teacher  candidates. 
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2.  Labor-intensity  and 
staffing  concerns 

Extended  field  placements  demand 
more  time  commitment  from  host  schools 
and  faculties  of  education  and  more  time 
developing  partnerships  with  shared 
and  clearly  articulated  expectations  and 
definitions.  The  increased  demands  of  an 
extended  program  may  be  problematic  in 
schools  and  faculties  of  education,  both 
of  which  are  suffering  from  depleted 
resources.  Both  schools  and  faculties  may 
fall  into  expecting  more  from  the  other 
than  can  reasonably  be  given.  In  several 
pilots,  associate  teachers  expressed  a need 
for  more  support  from  faculty  members 
when  they  found  that  “the  in-school 
work  of  coordinating  the  teacher  candi- 
dates experiences  is  perhaps  a little  more 
onerous  than  [they]  might  have  expected.” 

3.  Clarifying  roles 

The  roles  of  associate  teachers  and  faculty 
members  have  long  suffered  from  a lack  of 
definition.  When  both  parties  are  feeling 
overburdened,  the  problem  is  even  more 
difficult,  and  when  new  arrangements  such 
as  working  with  departments  rather  than 
individual  teachers  are  introduced,  new 
dimensions  of  the  problem  appear.  All  of 
the  pilots  recognized  that  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  help  clarify  the  various  roles. 

4.  Evaluation  of  student  teachers 

Evaluation  of  students  during  their  field 
placements  is  a perennial  difficulty,  partly 
because  associate  teachers  are  cast  in  the 
mutually  incompatible  roles  of  evaluator 
and  mentor.  As  one  Toronto  respondent 
put  it,  evaluations  of  student  teachers  are 
problematic  because  “simultaneously 
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varied  and  contradictory  uses  [are] 
being  made  of  [them]  "This  role  conflict 
is  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  clearly 
articulated  standards  for  what  beginning 
teachers  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

5.  Financial  concerns 

Extended  programs  also  increase  the 
financial  strain  on  students,  and  may 
discourage  applicants. This  problem  was 
noted  particularly  in  the  Laurentian  pilot, 
where  one  respondent  was  sure  that  “the 
additional  $10,000"  required  to  finance  a 
second  year  would  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  many  applicants.”  This  is  a par- 
ticular concern  given  that  the  applicant 
pool  for  teacher  education  has  been 
declining  steadily  since  1990. 

Implications  for  Ontario  Policy 
and  Practice 

Teaching,  like  all  professions,  requires 
that  its  practitioners  possess  not  only  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  a variety  of  skills, 
but  also  well-developed  professional 
judgement.  Extended  teacher  education 
programs  provide  better  opportunities 
for  students  to  develop  their  professional 
judgement  and  make  the  transition  from 
student  to  teacher.  The  pilot  projects 
demonstrate  that  a variety  of  approaches 
can  be  taken  to  successfully  achieve  these 
ends:  concurrent  programs,  extended 
one-year  programs,  and  two-year  pro- 
grams all  provide  vehicles  for  enhanced 
teacher  education,  as  long  as  they  are 
based  on  a well-articulated  and  coherent 
conceptual  framework. 

As  the  Ontario  College  ofTeachers 


develops  standards  for  accrediting  preser- 
vice programs,  it  will  clarify  expectations 
and  provide  a framework  for  what  new 
teachers  should  know  and  be  able  to  do. 
These  standards  of  practice  for  beginning 
teachers  are  likely  to  include  subject  and 
curriculum  knowledge,  a repertoire  of 
teaching  skills  and  strategies,  an  under- 
standing of  human  development,  and  pro- 
fessional skills  for  dealing  effectively  with 
classroom  diversity,  assessment  of  student 
achievement,  and  working  with  parents, 
community,  and  other  professionals. 

As  demonstrated  by  several  articles  in 
this  issue,  if  teachers  are  to  continue  to 
learn  throughout  their  careers,  reforms 
in  preservice  teacher  preparation  must 
be  linked  to  those  in  inservice  teacher 
education.  Innovative  preservice  partner- 
ships, such  as  those  developed  in  the  pilot 
projects,  provide  opportunities  for  both 
novices  and  experienced  professionals. 
Good  partnerships  facilitate  preservice 
preparation,  enhance  inservice  teacher 
education,  support  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  advance  school  improvement. 

Teacher  education  in  Ontario  has 
changed  over  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
but  usually  in  a somewhat  piecemeal  or 
fragmented  manner. These  pilot  projects 
afforded  faculties  of  education  and 
schools  the  opportunity  to  design  and 
implement  new  approaches,  generating 
both  new  understandings  and  momen- 
tum. The  College  ofTeachers  can  put  this 
experience  to  good  use  in  articulating  a 
preservice  accreditation  framework.  In 
particular,  we  would  recommend  that  the 


following  be  included  in  that  framework: 

• standards  of  practice  for  beginning 
teachers  (in  relation  to  those  for  the 
profession  as  a whole) 

• recognition  that  faculties  of  education 
will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
their  graduates  are  able  to  meet  these 
expectations 

• recognition  that  coherent  preservice 
programs  must  be  built  around  clear 
and  defensible  conceptual  frameworks 

» recognition  of  the  viability  of  a range 
of  lengths  and  formats  for  preservice 
programs 

• recognition  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
connections  between  preservice  and 
inservice  programs 

• recognition  of  the  necessity  for  strong 
partnerships  between  schools  and 
faculties  of  education.  101 
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Relentless  about  learning 
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Thirty  students  just  walked  through 
the  classroom  door  — they  have  to 
be  there.  The  new  curriculum  was 
just  shared  with  the  teacher  — who  now 
has  to  “teach”  it.  Imagine  the  inherent 
complexity  for  the  person  constructing 
learning  environments  for  those  30 
students.  Imagine  the  complexity  facing 
the  person  responsible  for  the  collective 
culture  of  the  dozens  of  individuals 
responsible  for  the  learning  of  hundreds 
of  learners.  We  would  certainly  consider 
this  undertaking  a most  complex  process. 
And  if  we  add  the  uniqueness  of  each 
student  who  walks  through  the  door,  we 
would  also  argue  that  to  do  this  meaning- 
fully and  with  effect  is  a challenging  and 
intensely  creative  process.  The  question  I 
am  asking  is,  “Do  those  responsible  for 
designing  the  learning  environments  (the 
teachers)  and  those  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing and  supporting  those  individuals  to 
create  those  environments  (the  teacher 
educators  and  the  administrators)  under- 
stand and  meaningfully  respond  to  this 
complexity?” 


In  this  article,  I want  to  communicate 
an  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  and  the 
need  for  teachers  and  administrators  to 
be  creative  in  their  understanding  of  that 
process.  Let’s  begin  by  considering  the 
students  who  walk  through  the  classroom 
door... every  day... for  approximately 
190  days  each  school  year.  Consider  the 
following  factors  in  some  students’  lives 
(factors  over  which  the  teacher  has  little 
or  no  control): 

• divorce,  and  often  multiple  divorces 

• drugs  and  alcohol 

• poverty,  welfare,  subsidized  housing 

• violent  environment 

• neglect 

• emotional  abuse 

• physical  or  sexual  abuse 
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One  in  five  students  in  Ontario  are 
placed  in  one  or  more  of  these  situations. 
Now  add  these  additional  factors  which 
involve  all  students.  First,  Howard 
Gardner’s  work  on  multiple  intelligences; 
his  work  informs  us  that  students  have 
different  strengths  when  solving  problems 
in  different  domains.  Second,  Rita  Dunn 
and  Bernice  McCarthy’s  work  on  learning 
styles;  their  work  informs  us  that  students 
have  preferences  for  learning  or  how  they 
approach  learning.  Third,  consider  that 
students  have  different  strengths  (visual, 
auditory,  tactile,  kinesthetic)  when  they 
process  information.  Fourth,  consider  that 
all  students  bring  their  life  experiences, 
their  culture  and  their  gender,  into  their 
learning  environments.  Fifth,  consider  the 
information  related  to  the  research  on  the 
human  brain;  students  need  time  to  talk 
as  they  learn;  they  need  to  feel  safe  and 
not  threatened;  and  they  need  to  make 
meaningful  connections  between  the 
ideas  being  learned.  Sixth,  consider  that 
some  students  have  learning  disabilities. 
Seventh,  consider  the  curriculum  that  is 
often  imposed  on  a moment’s  notice  — 
a curriculum  over  which  the  teacher  has 
little  control.  Now,  juxtapose  that  with 
the  time  frame  and  concomitant  pressure 
over  which  the  teacher  is  by  default 
expected  to  have  control  and  thereby 
guarantee  that  their  students  will  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  And  last,  consider  the 
patterns  that  will  “by  default”  and  “in- 
the-moment”  appear  when  you  sponta- 
neously merge  the  above  variables.  This  is 
the  new  face  of  teaching;  these  are  the 
new  facets. 

For  the  moment,  put  teaching  aside 
and  whimsically  reflect  on  other  work 
situations.  I’ll  begin  by  analyzing  a heart 
operation.  Who  is  in  that  room?  Answer: 
two  surgeons,  the  anesthetist,  and  two  or 
three  nurses,  working  as  a team,  with  one 
patient  — who  is  usually  anesthetized. 
Class  size  of  5 to  1.  Now,  consider  the 
variables  we  mentioned  above:  multiple 
intelligences,  learning  styles,  brain 
research,  learning  disabilities,  gender,  cul- 


ture, children  at  risk,  etc.  Interestingly, 
each  one  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  surgeon  when  the  patient  (who  is 
undergoing  triple  bypass  surgery)  is  anes- 
thetized. Or  think  of  the  plumber  down- 
stairs in  your  basement,  working  one-on- 
one  with  the  washing  machine.  Or  your 
hairstylist  working  one-on-one  while  you 
both  drink  tea. 

Let’s  shift  to  art.  How  hard  was  it  to  be 
A. Y.  Jackson  or  Monet?  What  did  they 
need?  A slice  of  cheese,  a bottle  of  wine, 
and  to  be  left  alone  in  a field  full  of  flow- 


ers or  a forest  full  of  silence  with  a canvas 
that  did  not  move  or  talk  back?  Teaching 
is  beyond  Monet.  It  is  the  artful  integra- 
tion of  the  science  of  teaching;  it  is  about 
getting  somewhere,  it  is  about  getting  bet- 
ter, being  wiser.  Would  you  trade  Monet’s 
paintings  (or  a bridge  or  a space  shuttle) 
for  the  success  of  a child  — not  her  life 
— just  her  success?  Many  people  would. 

Effective  teaching  is  a creative  and 
complex  act.  So  is  learning.  Of  course,  if 
you  watch  what  effective  teachers  do  day 
in,  day  out,  you  would  certainly  not  say 
they  are  constantly  “creative.”  This  may 
seem  somewhat  contradictory  given  what 
I've  previously  stated.  But  in  order  for 
teachers  to  be  creative,  they  must  have 
many  patterns  memorized  to  respond  to 
the  multiple  and  never  ending  classroom 
demands;  patterns  they  can  apply  — 
almost  without  thinking  and  on  a 
moment’s  notice  — to  allow  them  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  novel  issues  or 
concerns  (patterns)  that  constantly  arise. 


The  existing  repetoire  (thought/action 
patterns)  free  up  mental  space  and  energy 
for  thinking  about  how  to  respond  to 
patterns  not  previously  seen.  In  a way, 
this  is  similar  to  the  patterns  master 
chess  players  memorize  over  years  of 
playing  — patterns  that  help  them 
quickly  assess  situations. 

The  implication  is  that  becoming  a 
master  teacher  involves  continual  practice 
and  reflection.  One  of  the  knowns  about 
skill  development  is  that  the  brain’s  neu- 
rons become  more  efficient  with  practice; 


it’s  as  if  they  remember  the  connections 
and,  as  a result,  less  glucose/mental  ener- 
gy is  used.  This  is  why  effective  teachers 
have  the  ability  to  do  two  or  more  things 
simultaneously.  When  the  teacher  cannot 
mentally  apply  existing  patterns  or  create 
new  ones  to  respond  to  situations,  then 
the  teaching/learning  process  becomes 
less  effective  — more  mundane  and 
meaningless.  Students  often  sense  this 
type  of  learning  as  a hoop-jumping  exer- 
cise. Of  course,  those  students  unwilling 
or  unable  to  jump  through  the  hoops 
choose  to  passively  buy  out  or  actively 
misbehave  or  to  enact  some  combination 
of  the  two. 

Complexity  theory  assists  in  directing 
our  actions  to  respond  to  this  complexity. 
This  is  the  idea  that  when  certain  forces 
come  together,  patterns  emerge  — much 
like  when  temperature,  humidity,  and 
pressure  engage  to  produce  a snow  flake 
— poof — billions  of  them,  instantly, 
and  every  pattern  predictably  different. 
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Fortunately  for  us  the  snowflake  patterns 
are  not  considered  effective  or  ineffective 
— they  are  simply  snowflakes.  In  the 
classroom,  however,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  patterns  that  emerge  have  the  capac- 
ity to  encourage  or  discourage  learning. 
They  take  on  a qualitative  quality,  the 
quality  being  determined  by  how  we 
choose  to  respond  before  they  emerge, 
as  they  are  emerging,  and  after  they  have 
emerged.  Given  those  patterns  emerge  on 
the  moment,  the  teacher  is  faced  with 
responding  in  that  moment.  Pattern  recog- 


nition and  an  extensive  response  repertoire 
are  critical  to  succeed  if  one  is  in  one  of 
the  most  complex,  demanding,  and  impor- 
tant professions  in  the  world.  This  leads  to 
why  teachers  must  be  creative. 

Here  is  an  example.  Think  of  classroom 
management.  Teacher  A believes  that  all 
kids  should  behave,  while  Teacher  B 
believes  that  no  matter  what  he  does  the 
kids  will  misbehave.  Note,  both  teachers 
have  high  expectations  for  students  to 
behave  appropriately.  Think  of  the  result- 
ing patterns  in  those  two  classrooms. 
Teacher  A will  go  through  a career  in 
teaching  being  disappointed  daily  and  liv- 
ing on  the  verge  of  frustration  and  anger. 
As  well,  because  he  believes  all  kids 
should  behave,  he  will  not  develop  a 
range  of  responses  to  prevent  and  respond 
to  student  misbehavior.  Teacher  B,  on  the 
other  hand,  expects  misbehavior  and  is 
prepared  for  it.  When  inappropriate 


behavior  occurs,  he  is  less  likely  to  take  it 
personally,  and  has  worked  at  developing 
an  extensive  repertoire  of  responses. 
Additionally,  because  Teacher  B has 
worked  at  establishing  prevention  patterns 
from  the  start  of  the  year,  the  nature  of 
misbehavior  is  markedly  different.  As 
a result,  the  students  are  more  likely  to 
respect  this  teacher  because  the  pattern 
is  logical,  respectful,  and  low  key,  resulting 
in  a classroom  pattern  that  restores  social 
responsibility  and  encourages  learning  to 
continue. 


Part  of  this  pattern  creation  is  highly 
creative.  I am  referring  to  creativity  as  the 
ability  to  respond  to  a situation  or  solve  a 
problem  when  no  set  pattern  for  respond- 
ing exists;  the  creative  response  results 
from  integrating  what  is  known  in  a 
domain  of  knowledge  and  matching  it  to 
a situation  to  solve  a problem.  Creativity 
depends  on  a number  of  factors: 

• having  an  m-depth  understanding 

of  the  fundamental  knowledge  within  a 
knowledge  domain(s)  — in  this  case, 
the  teaching  and  learning  process 

• having  time  to  be  creative 

• working  in  an  environment  that 
values  and  demands  creativity 

• having  access  to  other  knowledge 
domains 

• having  access  to  people  in  those 
domains 

• having  an  interest  to  continue  to 


pursue  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Csikszentmihaly  (1996) 

When  those  factors  are  not  valued, 
one’s  creativity  struggles  to  emerge. 

So,  this  takes  us  back  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.  Embedded  in  your  answer  will 
be  a defense  of  why  you  should  be  a 
teacher  of  health  and  not  a nurse;  of  law 
and  not  a lawyer;  of  music  and  not  the 
orchestra’s  lead  violinist.  Surely  a biolo- 
gist knows  as  much  as  or  more  about 
biology  than  most  biology  teachers;  so 
why  is  the  biologist  not  teaching  biolo- 
gy? Is  it  simply  because  she  does  not 
have  a teaching  certificate?  Perhaps  we 
all  need  to  step  back  and  ask  ourselves 
how  meaningfully  and  effectively  we 
represent  the  teaching  profession.  If 
someone  was  to  come  and  observe 
“learning”  in  our  classrooms  or  schools 
or  universities  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  what  would  this  person  see  us 
intentionally  integrating  to  assist  in  creating 
a meaningful  and  effective  learning  envi- 
ronment? Could  we  defend  our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  multiple  facets  of  teaching? 

The  swirl  of  possibilities  and  pressures 
to  change  are  everywhere  and  at  times 
unrealistic.  The  pedagogical  possibilities  are 
like  puzzle  pieces  waiting  to  be  played. 

The  curriculums  are  emerging  more 
quickly  than  they  can  be  digested,  never 
mind  integrated.  The  demand  for  account- 
ability through  assessment  is  aggressively 
forcing  our  hand,  while  the  time  to  think 
and  share  shrivels.  For  me,  it  is  obvious 
that  today  more  than  ever  we  must  under- 
stand the  different  facets  of  education. 

We  must  understand  the  design  of  the 
pieces  and  how  they  connect.  We  cannot 
go  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process 
as  if  it  is  simply  a “by  default”  smorgasbord 
of  possibilities  — it  is  too  complex  and 
too  important.  D 
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The  Staff  Development  Network 

is  an  organization  whose  member- 
ship includes  the  Staff  Developers 
of  the  Toronto  District  and  Metro 
Separate  School  Boards.  This  includes  the 
former  boards  of  education  for  the  City 
ofYork,  East  York,  Etobicoke,  North  York. 
Scarborough,  and  Toronto. 

The  Network  began  in  1991  and  has 
expanded  and  continued  its  practices 
since  then.  Initially  this  group  met  to 
share  resources  and  discuss  programs 
boards  were  individually  developing. 
Realizing  the  talent  within  our  group, 
we  decided  to  develop  institutes  that 
focused  on  collective  needs. 

The  following  insights  have  guided 
our  work  in  developing  effective  staff 
development: 

“There  is  a real  need  for 
central  leadership...” 

Staff  development  opportunities  must  fit 
into  the  overall  plan  of  an  educational 
system.  They  must  relate  to  the  mission 
statement,  support  the  system’s  needs 
and  address  the  needs  of  our  learners. 


The  participants  need  to  see  an  overall 
vision  for  any  change  and  how  a par- 
ticular program  will  help  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Hence,  there  is  a real  need 
for  central  leadership  or  coordination 
to  manage  this  overall  picture  and  ad- 
vocate for  professional  development. 

“Staff  developers  are  pioneers...” 

Staff  developers  are  pioneers  who  search 
out  innovations  and  theories  within  and 
outside  education,  and  then  bring  people 
together  to  develop  processes  for  integrating 
them  within  the  educational  context.  Our 
role  in  the  continuous  learning  process  is 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  innovation, 
develop  a fit  to  our  educational  environ- 
ment, and  then  advocate  for  its  effective 
or  appropriate  implementation. 
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“The  key  role  of  change  agents  is 
central  to  our  purpose...” 

As  staff  developers  we  revisit  effective 
practices  and  embrace  new  strategies  to 
create  a dynamic  model  for  staff  develop- 
ment. The  key  role  of  change  agent  is 
central  to  our  purpose.  This  role  is  defined 
within  the  context  of  a holistic  and  all- 
inclusive  vision  of  staff  development.  In 
his  work  on  transitions,  William  Bridges 
articulates  this  perspective  when  he 
discusses  the  four  P’s  of  a new  beginning: 


1 . There  needs  to  be  a Purpose,  or  the 
basic  reason  or  logic,  for  the  change.  The 
purpose  should  grow  out  of  the  situation 
faced  by  the  educational  system  and  the 
educational  culture  and  resources  of  the 
system.  It  should  be  perceived  as  a real 
need  for  change  and  not  the  “flavor  of  the 
month.”  The  purpose  needs  to  be  clearly 
communicated  in  terms  that  have  meaning 
to  all  individuals  involved  in  the  initiative. 

2.  There  needs  to  be  a Picture,  or  a 
vision,  of  how  the  outcome  will  look 
and  feel  for  each  participant.  Each  in- 
dividual has  to  be  able  to  imagine  how 
it  will  feel  to  be  a participant  and  what 
he  or  she  is  going  to  experience  that 
will  be  different.  They  need  to  see  what 
will  be  abandoned,  what  will  remain  the 
same  and  what  will  change.  This  should 
include  the  physical  changes,  the  pro- 
cedural changes,  the  social  changes, 

and  the  new  learning  required. 

3.  The  Plan,  should  articulate  a transi- 
tions framework.  The  plan  outlines  the 
steps  and  schedules  for  people  to  receive 
information,  training,  and  the  support 
they  will  need.  The  plan  should  be  person 
oriented.  It  needs  to  start  with  where 
people  are  in  the  change  process  and 
work  forward. 

4.  The  Part,  should  articulate  each 
person’s  part  in  the  plan  and  the  out- 
come. Each  person  needs  to  feel  involved 
in  the  process.  They  need  to  be  able  to 
identify  their  role  and  their  relationship 
to  others.  They  also  need  to  share 

their  problems  and  be  involved  in  the 
problem  solving. 

“Staff  development  has  evolved...” 

Staff  development  has  evolved  from  the 
days  of  organizing  presentations  by  in- 
spirational or  motivational  speakers  to  a 
recognition  that  effective  staff  develop- 
ment is  an  ongoing  process.  The  model 
has  changed  from  the  “sit  and  get”  to  a 
process  involving  the  introduction  of 
skills,  practicing  strategies,  and  developing 
understandings  which  can  be  transferred 
to  daily  practice.  This  model  provides 


on-site  support  which  continues  over  a 
period  of  time  and  allows  for  on-going 
reflection  and  assessment  of  effectiveness. 
Programs  such  as  advisory,  classroom 
management,  early  literacy,  and  conflict 
management  include  support  groups  and 
peer  coaching  within  the  school  as  a con- 
tinuation of  training  seminars  provided  by 
central  staff  developers.  Training  has  also 
been  provided  to  enhance  the  use  of 
computers  in  the  classroom  to  support 
curricula  for  student  learning,  in  the 
office  to  maintain  student  records  and  in 
the  automated  building  systems  to  ensure 
a safe  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  staff 
and  students. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute 
to  this  changing  perspective  for  staff 
development.  A broader  climate  of 
accountability  generates  a need  to  look  at 
models  that  can  provide  effective  staff 
development,  while  considering  restraints 
in  terms  of  budget,  people,  and  resources. 
As  well,  the  amount  and  rate  of  change 
the  educational  community  is  facing 
mandates  the  use  of  models  that  assist 
people  in  moving  through  the  stages  of 
awareness,  application,  and  institutional- 
ization of  the  innovation.  Site  or  school- 
based  collaboration  provides  a model  of 
the  learning  needed  to  address  this 
changing  perspective. 


building  inherent  in  such  training  have 
become  part  of  school  cultures.  The 
methods  have  been  internalized  by 
administrators  and  are  influencing  the 
cultures  of  our  schools  in  positive  ways. 

“Staff  development  should  model 
exemplary  practice...” 

The  value  of  on-going  staff  development 
has  been  recognized  and  validated.  Not 
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ing,  coaching  and  consulting,  to  assess- 
ment and  review. 

“New  and  revisited  delivery  models 
need  to  be  explored...” 

With  the  evolution  of  the  collaborative 
and  site  based  perspective,  new  and 
revisited  delivery  models  have  been 
explored.  Mentors  provide  support  for 
new  teachers  and  individuals  aspiring 
for  promotion.  Job  shadowing  allows 
an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  reinforce 
their  classroom  practices  with  business 
world  experiences  and  to  enrich  student 
learning.  Teacher  action  research  encour- 
ages individuals  and  schools  to  select  a 
unique  focus  for  reflective  practice. 


only  the  staff  development  providers,  but 
also  the  participants  are  becoming  more 
particular  and  discriminating  about  the 
quality  and  standards  expected  from  staff 
development.  Staff  development  standards 
created  by  the  National  Staff  Develop- 
ment Council,  the  frameworks  for  teach- 
ing developed  by  Charlotte  Danielson, 
and  the  Professional  Development 
Frameworks  being  developed  by  the 
Ontario  College  ofTeachers  all  validate 
the  need  for  high  standards  to  which  we 
aspire.  Staff  development  should  model 
exemplary  practice  from  planning,  train- 


“Credibility  comes  from  those  who 
walk  the  talk...” 

Many  approaches  recognize  the  need  for 
adults  to  learn  with  a partner  through 
reflection  and  dialogue.  Common  under- 
standings are  fostered  when  the  staff 
development  program  includes  the  devel- 
opment of  a common  culture  and  a com- 
mon language.  Our  experience  with  pro- 
fessional development  tells  us  that  all 
employee  groups  prefer  to  learn  from 
their  colleagues.  Credibility  comes  from 
those  who  walk  the  talk.  Models  that  rec- 
ognize and  value  this  perspective  include 


cognitive  coaching,  buddy  systems,  learn- 
ing partners,  mixed  teams,  Internet  chat 
groups,  teaming,  study/inquiry  groups, 
and  train  the  trainer. 

Other  models  recognize  the  need  for 
individuals  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  their  professional  and  personal  devel- 
opment. Experiential  learning  provides  an 
essential  component  to  skills  develop- 
ment. Portfolios  encourage  personal 
reflection  and  professional  development 
planning.  In  considering  any  of  these 
models,  we  try  to  incorporate  a holistic 
approach  that  attends  to  the  individual’s 
emotional,  social,  physical,  and  cognitive 
development  needs. 

“Everyone  is  potentially  a staff 
developer...” 

We  believe  that  everyone  is  potentially  a 
staff  developer.  However,  in  this  role, 
individuals  need  to  learn  the  human 
resource  skills  that  will  improve  their 
interpersonal  relationships,  business  prac- 
tices, and  interactions  with  students. 
Whether  a teacher,  an  administrator,  a 
caretaker,  a secretary,  a bus  driver,  an  edu- 
cational assistant  or  lunchroom  supervi- 
sor, each  employee  needs  to  develop  skills 
such  as  facilitation,  team  building,  conflict 
resolution,  consulting,  and  collaborative 
problem  solving.  These  skills  also  need  to 
be  integrated  into  the  classroom  curricu- 
lum so  that  students  can  gain  experience 
through  using  these  daily. 

Although  some  staff  development  is 
centrally  planned  or  ministry  mandated, 
current  planning  practice  includes  the 
participation  of  stakeholders  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  programs,  and  the  process 
for  implementation.  This  collaborative 
approach  improves  the  quality  of  staff 
development  by  involving  the  stakehold- 
ers in  constant  monitoring  and  evaluating 
of  staff  development  and  assessment  of 
the  long-term  impact  of  programs.  We  are 
more  learner  centred  in  our  approach, 
taking  into  account  the  responses  from 
the  learners  to  continually  reflect  on  and 
refine  our  processes. 


“A  more  inclusive  approach  has  been 
slowly  evolving...” 

The  clientele  for  staff  development 
has  broadened  over  the  last  few  years. 
Although  a limited  number  of  job  related 
training  sessions  were  offered  for  business 
and  support  staff,  the  primary  focus  was 
the  classroom  teacher.  A more  inclusive 
approach  has  been  slowly  evolving.  Now 
many  sessions  are  open  to  all  employees, 
preservice,  occasional  teachers,  trustees, 
parents,  and  community  partners.  By 
learning  together,  we  are  better  able  to 


build  common  understandings.  On  a 
more  formal  basis,  boards  have  partnered 
with  the  faculties  of  education  to  provide 
opportunities  to  support  and  co-develop 
preservice  programming.  Reciprocal 
learning  can  take  place  when  preservice 
teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  inservice  teachers. 

“The  need  for  greater  accountability 
can  be  both  externally  or  internally 
driven...” 

Accountability  has  become  the  “a”  word 
for  the  late  1990s.  The  new  common 
report  card,  expectations  for  reporting 
to  parents,  and  the  Education  Quality 
and  Accountability  Office  have  increased 
public  awareness  of  educational  standards 
and  expectations.  These  initiatives  require 
us  to  respond  to  school-based  needs  and 
clearly  articulate  what  we  are  doing.  We 
must  state  our  rationale,  delineate  our 
outcomes,  and  state  how  we  will  assess 
our  success.  This  need  for  greater  accoun- 
tability can  be  externally  or  internally 
driven.  As  resources  shrink,  a more  criti- 
cal scrutiny  of  the  use  of  professional 
development  time,  money,  and  resources 
occurs.  The  planners  of  staff  development 
have  been  astute  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive programs  within  this  context. 
Although  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  educa- 
tional milieu  to  link  a specific  program  to 
improved  student  learning  in  a definitive 


manner,  immediate,  ongoing,  and  long- 
term assessment  of  staff  development  can 
occur.  Collaboration  with  the  research 
department  of  a board  can  assist  in  devel- 
oping assessment  strategies  to  show  the 
links  between  selected  staff  development 
programs  and  improved  student  learning. 

Although  some  boards  continue  to  use 
an  evaluation  process  consisting  of  an 
administrator’s  visit  to  a classroom  or 
work  location,  some  boards  are  including 
the  option  of  a professional/personal 
growth  plan  by  all  employees.  Individuals 
determine  their  areas  for  personal  or 
professional  growth  for  the  year  and 
with  their  administrators  collaboratively 
develop  a plan  of  action  for  their  learn- 
ing. Through  their  action  planning,  they 
can  determine  their  staff  development 
program.  Centrally  assigned  staff  develop- 
ers may  connect  to  these  plans  in  order 
to  support  individual  needs. 

“Professional  development  can 
embrace  new  perspectives  while  hon- 
oring or  revisiting  proven  practices...” 

Everyone  can  become  a staff  developer, 
but  the  process  is  enhanced  when  a 
centrally  assigned  person  helps  create  a 
systems  perspective.  Effective  staff  devel- 
opment needs  to  help  employees  perform 
their  jobs  better,  increase  staff  competen- 
cies, help  the  organization  meet  its  core 
objectives,  and  allow  people  to  contribute 
to  their  profession.  As  we  facilitate  a rich 
collaboration  between  our  various  stake- 
holders to  provide  an  inclusive  approach 
to  staff  development,  we  need  to  embrace 
new  perspectives  while  honoring  and 
revisiting  proven  practices.  D 
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Professional  Portfolios: 

Creating  the  Habit  of  Reflection 


“Teacher’s  College  doesn’t  prepare  you  for  the  realities  of  teaching.  ” 

As  a student  teacher,  I heard  this  mantra  from  almost  every 
veteran  teacher  with  whom  I came  in  contact.  Today,  as  a first 
year  teacher,  I can  happily  say  I feel  I was  prepared.  Sure,  the 
first  few  months  were  demanding,  but  they  were  not  over- 
whelming. I believe  that  much  of  my  confidence  and  sense 
of  direction  arise  directly  from  my  experience  of  keeping  a 
professional  portfolio  during  my  teacher  education  program. 

Beginning  the  Process 

Participants  in  our  OISE/UT  Teacher  Education  Program 
were  required  to  develop  and  maintain  a portfolio  documenting 
and  reflecting  on  our  learning  experiences.  This  portfolio 
contributed  to  our  assessment  and  evaluation,  comprising 
50  percent  of  our  final  mark  in  the  program.  When  something 
is  that  significant,  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  lightly.  In  our  port- 
folios we  were  required  to  show  our  growth  and  development 
as  teachers  in  six  areas.  These  six  areas,  called  “key  images,” 
describe  a teacher  who: 

• respects  and  works  with  student  diversity 

• has  a growing  knowledge  of  curriculum  and  learning  strategies 

• understands  the  ethics  and  responsibilities  of  teaching 

• is  an  active  and  reflective  learner 

• practices  and  values  collaboration  with  others 

• is  developing  a personal  philosophy  of  education. 

Initially  this  seemed  pretty  intimidating.  Although  I knew 
what  I needed  to  show  in  my  portfolio,  no  one  was  going  to 
tell  me  exactly  what  to  put  in  it,  how  to  present  it,  or  even 
what  I ought  to  say  about  it.  However,  as  I began  to  take  my 
first  tentative  steps  choosing  experiences  and  reflecting  on 
them,  I began  to  see  that  this  open-ended  quality  of  the  port- 
folio was  both  a challenge  and  a blessing.  The  opportunity  to 
choose  how  I demonstrated  my  learning  plainly  put  the  power 
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and  responsibility  for  assessment  and  evaluation  into  my 
own  hands.  It  was  entirely  up  to  me  to  demonstrate  what  I 
was  learning  and  explain  why  I felt  it  was  important,  relevant 
and  exciting. 

1 remember  clearly  one  of  the  very  first  entries  I placed  in  my 
portfolio.  It  was  about  a dream  I had  about  teaching  and  using 
certain  conflict  resolution  strategies.  In  the  dream  I engaged  in  an 
argument  with  another  student  who  thought  the  strategies  were 
unrealistic  and  impractical.  But  I had  tried  the  strategies  in  the 
classroom  and  I had  seen  that  they  could  work.  In  the  dream  I 
became  quite  emotional.  When  I awoke  I recognized  how  strongly 
committed  I was  to  finding  alternate  ways  of  handling  conflict  and 
actually  teaching  children  techniques  for  dealing  with  classroom 
conflict.  It  was  a powerful  realization  for  me.  Reflecting  on  that 
dream  and  placing  it  in  my  portfolio  gave  me  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  really  demonstrate  who  I was  becoming  as  a teacher. 


Engaging  in  Experimentation 

In  order  to  create  the  portfolio  that  would  show  my  growth 
and  achievements,  I soon  realized  how  important  it  was  to  take 
stock  of  my  experiences  in  the  classroom,  in  the  library  and  in 
my  discussions  with  other  teachers.  It  wasn’t  enough  just  to 
develop  a great  lesson  plan  or  read  an  insightful  article.  I needed 
to  sit  back  afterward  and  really  examine  for  myself  what  I had 
learned,  what  new  questions  or  insights  I had  and  where  I 
needed  to  go  from  here.  Sometimes  creating  a portfolio  entry 
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By  continuing  to  reflect  and  make 


I am  able  to  capture  the 


and  expand  my  understanding 


about  a particular  success  could  be  a real 
celebration  of  achievement  and  growth. 
One  of  my  favorite  entries  is  about  a 
successful  unit  on  the  rainforest  I taught 
with  another  preservice  candidate  in  a 
class  of  learning  disabled  students.  The 
entry  is  full  of  photographs,  lesson  plans, 
student  work,  articles,  origami,  and  even 
an  audio  tape.  The  reflection  tells  of  our 
successes  in  integrating  various  areas  of 
the  curriculum,  appealing  to  multiple 
intelligences,  empowering  learning  dis- 
abled students,  and  collaborating  with 
each  other. 

Other  entries  that  document  the  lessons 
gone  awry  or  risks  that  fell  flat  were 
tougher  to  create  but  the  learning  was  just 
as  important,  just  as  profound.  One  such 
entry  reflects  on  a particular  chaotic  and 
unsuccessful  art  lesson  one  fateful  Friday 
afternoon.  I had  trouble  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  lesson.  I had  difficulty 
focusing  the  students  on  the  activity  and 
difficulty  maintaining  any  sense  of  order 
in  the  classroom.  At  one  point  things 
seemed  so  out  of  hand  that  I called  the 
activity  to  a halt,  asked  the  students  to 
clean  up  and  gave  them  some  more  struc- 
tured work  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  day. 
I felt  hke  a total  failure. 

I remember  that  after  the  lesson  I wanted 
to  throw  away  the  plan  and  forget  the 


whole  thing  had  ever  happened. 

But  the  imperative  of  keeping  a 
portfolio  made  me  hold  on  to  the 
pieces  of  that  afternoon  and,  when 
I was  ready,  examine  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  reflecting  on  the  experi- 
ence I realized  I had  problems  with 
the  timing  of  the  lesson,  with  the 
actual  plan  (I  thought  I knew  what  I 
wanted  but  I wasn’t  clear).  I had  not 
prepared  fully  enough  and  I had  not 
modeled  the  activity  plainly  enough  for  the 
students.  I wrote,  “reflecting  on  this  experi- 
ence has  helped  really  clarify  for  me  how 
very  important  structure  and  clear  instruc- 
tions and  goals  must  be.  Without  structure, 

I think  these  students  feel  a little  nervous, 
they  are  not  sure  what  is  next.  Without  a 
clear  goal,  they  may  not  have  either  the 
motivation  or  the  trust  to  proceed  with  an 
activity.”  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  deepest 
lessons  I learned. 


Seeking  Employment 

In  time  I began  to  understand  that  docu- 
menting my  experiences  and  my  develop- 
ment for  my  portfolio  was  not  only  a very 
authentic  way  to  demonstrate  my  learning 
to  others,  but  that  it  was,  in  fact,  enhancing 
and  consolidating  what  I was  learning  in  a 
very  deep  way.  This  was  very  important 
when  the  time  came  for  job  interviews. 
The  night  before  an  interview,  I was  able 
to  review  my  major  accomplishments  and 
learnings  as  a preservice  teacher  simply  by 
poking  through  my  portfolio.  It  wasn’t 
necessary  to  re-read  all  the  entries.  Just 
opening  up  a folder  could  bring  back  an 
event  and  my  understanding  of  it  as  clearly 
as  if  it  had  just  happened.  During  an  inter- 


view, I was  frequently  able  to  support  my 
answer  to  a question  with  evidence  from 
my  portfolio.  For  example,  when  I was 
asked  to  talk  about  a cooperative  learning 
strategy  that  I might  use  as  a teacher,  I was 
able  to  refer  to  an  entry  on  “teams  games 
tournaments”  discuss  the  strategy,  give  a 
specific  example  of  how  I had  used  it, 
and  show  some  of  the  materials  from  the 
lesson.  Following  my  first  interview,  I was 
so  impressed  by  how  effective  my  portfolio 
was  both  in  preparing  me  for  the  interview 
and  supporting  my  comments  throughout, 
that  I created  a portfolio  entry  about  it.  In 
that  entry  I comment,  “After  the  interview, 

I remember  feeling  surprised  about  how 
much  I was  able  to  remember  about  my 
teaching  experiences  and  my  philosophy. 

I am  sure  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to  hav- 
ing had  to  keep  a portfolio  and  provide 
evidence  of  my  learning.” 

Recently  I read  a book  in  which  the 
authors  point  out  the  importance  of 
students  performing  a task  that  will  help 
them  integrate  information  they  have  just 
heard.  They  refer  to  research  that  shows 
that  when  students  write  a short  test 
immediately  following  a lecture  or  have  to 
perform  some  other  tasks  based  on  what 
they  have  just  learned,  they  are  more  likely 
to  retain  what  they  have  learned.  I think 
having  to  write  portfolio  entries  services 
much  the  same  function.  Reflecting  on  an 
experience  is  certainly  a very  powerful 
way  of  integrating  what  you  have  learned 
and  I think  probably  increases  the  chances 
that  you  will  remember  both  the  experi- 
ence and  what  was  learned  for  a much 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  importance  for  teachers  of 
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entries  into  my  portfolio  I think 
valuable  lessons  I am  learning  now 
)f  what  makes  education  work/' 


keeping  a professional  portfolio  is  also 
evident.  Considering  the  hectic  life  so 
many  teachers  lead,  it  seems  to  me  that 
keeping  a professional  portfolio  may  help 
teachers  retain  and  build  on  the  learning 
that  occurs  as  they  move  through  their 
careers.  That  important  insight  is  less 
likely  to  be  lost  if  a teacher  is  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  track  of  such  things. 

Growing  as  a New  Teacher 

This  consolidation  of  learning  remains 
important  to  me  now  as  a new  teacher. 
Much  of  what  I learned  as  a preservice 
teacher  has  been  internalized  and  in- 
tegrated into  the  philosophy  and  approach 
that  guides  my  teaching.  At  the  same  time 
I am  easily  able  to  refer  back  to  specific 
experiences  from  my  preservice  journey 
and  apply  what  I learned  then  to  what 
is  happening  now.  For  example,  this  year 
one  of  my  responsibilities  involves  work- 
ing with  a small  group  of  special  edu- 
cation students.  I frequently  return  to  those 
entries  that  sprang  from  my  experiences 
in  the  learning  disabled  classroom  and  am 
reminded  not  only  of  specific  strategies  but 
of  deeper,  more  philosophical  beliefs  about 
working  with  these  students.  I am  reminded 
of  how  these  students  can  achieve  when 
we  find  curriculum  and  strategies  that  are 
relevant  to  them 

In  addition,  this  habit  of  reflection  and 
self-evaluation  has  been  helpful  to  me  as 
a new  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  all 
too  easy  for  a new  teacher  to  get  swept 
away  by  the  enormous  number  of  details 
that  are  involved  in  keeping  a classroom 
running.  Just  surviving  from  day-to-day 
and  remembering  to  get  the  attendance 


into  the  office  is  challenge  enough. 
Without  the  habit  of  reflection,  I 
feel  quite  certain  that  too  much  of 
the  valuable  learning  that  is  occur- 
ring for  me  right  now  me  would 
simply  slip  away.  And  I,  suspect,  that 
it  would  be  only  too  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  philosophy  and  beliefs 
that  began  to  develop  during  my  pre- 
service years. 

A good  example  of  this  is  my  first 
entry  as  a new  teacher.  This  entry 
documents  my  first  week  of  school.  I 
wanted  to  find  a way  to  immediately 
involve  my  students  in  a project  that 
would  excite  them  and  provide  me  with 
a way  to  assess  their  skills  and  knowledge 
in  math  and  language.  I decided  to  engage 
the  students  in  producing  a “consumer 
report”  on  tamagotchis.The  unit  was  a 
great  success  and  I was  able  to  get  a good 
sense  of  students’  ideas  about  numbers, 
their  ability  to  use  persuasive  language, 
and  organize  and  present  their  ideas. 
Creating  a portfolio  entry  on  this  unit 
not  only  helped  reinforce  for  me  the 
importance  of  creating  relevant  learning 
experiences  but  it  strengthened  my  con- 
fidence as  a teacher. 

Another  new  entry  documents  my 
frustration  in  finding  effective  ways  to 
work  with  a new  group  of  students.  In 
developing  this  entry,  I was  able  to  remind 
myself  of  the  importance  of  reaching  out 
to  other  teachers  and  not  being  afraid  to 
ask  for  help.  By  continuing  to  reflect  and 
make  entries  into  my  portfolio  I think  I 
am  able  to  capture  the  valuable  lessons 
I am  learning  now  and  expand  my  under- 
standing of  what  makes  education  work. 


I have  found  other  benefits  to  keeping 
a portfolio  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  that  I have  not  mentioned  here. 
Certainly  it  has  prepared  me  to  help 
my  own  students  as  they  develop  their 
portfolios  (a  requirement  of  my  board). 

I recognize,  too,  that  student  portfolios 
are  not  only  a powerful  way  to  involve 
students  in  assessment  and  evaluation  but 
a meaningful  way  to  help  them  integrate 
what  they  are  learning  and  improve  their 
retention.  If  keeping  a portfolio  can  help 
me  learn  and  grow,  it  can  do  the  same 
for  my  students. 

If  there  is  one  over-arching  reason  why 
I am  glad  to  have  a portfolio  and  continue 
to  contribute  to  it,  it  is  the  influence  my 
portfolio  has  on  my  developing  philoso- 
phy of  teaching.  My  portfolio  captures 
those  exciting  moments  in  teaching  when 
I have  a real  success  and  provides  a safe 
environment  to  analyze  the  things  that 
don’t  go  so  well.  And  in  doing  so  it  pro- 
vides me  with  a way  to  look  at  myself  and 
the  journey  I am  on.  It  helps  me  see  more 
clearly  the  teacher  I am  becoming  and 
forces  me  to  evaluate  the  things  that  are 
important  to  me.  Considering  and  reflect- 
ing on  my  experiences  in  this  way  has 
helped  ensure  that  my  own  philosophy 
and  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning 
are  grounded  in  reality.  El 


A New  Teacher's  Personal  Journey 


1=  the  current  hotbed  of  educational  reform,  teachers 

I are  addressing  a multitude  of  issues  with  new  eyes  — 

JL 1 I increased  class  size,  a lengthened  school  year,  and  new 
curriculum  and  assessment  standards.  In  this  climate  of  ongoing 
change,  Ontario  teachers  increasingly  see  the  need  to  communi- 
cate openly  and  professionally  with  the  stakeholders  in  education. 
Ensuring  that  we  are  heard  by  politicians,  parents,  and  the  general 
public  requires  that  we  find  ways  to  articulate  our  day-to-day 
work  in  the  classroom,  that  we  begin  to  explain  to  the  outside 
world  what  we  do,  and  why  we  do  it,  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

As  a fourth  year  teacher,  I know  that  I am  a significant  player  in 
the  literacy  development  of  the  children  in  my  care.  I also  want  to 
be  a significant  player  in  building  greater  public  awareness  of  what 
takes  place  in  classrooms  and  how  children  are  learning  in  them. 
By  sharing  the  actions  I have  taken  to  enhance  children’s  literacy, 
and  by  articulating  the  beliefs  that  ground  these  actions,  I hope  to 
contribute  in  some  small  way  to  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
important  work  being  carried  out  in  classrooms.  In  doing  so,  I am 
professionally  accountable. 

Philosophy  of  Teaching 

The  preservice  teacher  education  program  at  the  University 
ofToronto  (now  OISE/UT)  nurtured  my  passion  for  teaching 
and  learning,  and  reinforced  my  decision  to  leave  behind  an 
eight-year  career  in  physiotherapy.  I was  encouraged  to  reflect, 
set  goals,  and  become  a self-directed  learner.  To  say  that  I experi- 
enced a transformation  that  year  would  be  an  understatement! 
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Part  of  the  transformation  was  the  realization  that  as  a class- 
room teacher  I would  have  the  capacity  to  be  a “teacher  leader” 
and  a “change  agent”  (Fullan,  1993).  For  me,  this  meant  that  I 
could  access  the  knowledge  base  of  my  profession  as  well  as 
contribute  to  it.  As  a result  of  embracing  this  notion  of  teach- 
ing, I have  devoted  considerable  time  to  analyzing  the  success 
of  my  literacy  program  in  order  to  share  key  insights. 

Without  a working  and  developing  philosophy  of  teaching, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  new  teachers  to  feel  grounded.  My 
philosophy  of  teaching  was  tentative  when  I entered  my  own 
classroom  in  September  1994.  I believed  that  all  children  could 
learn  if  provided  with  a safe  and  caring  environment,  and  that 
they  could  meet  the  curriculum  objectives  if  provided  with 
relevant  experiences  focusing  on  their  interests.  I valued  social 
skills  as  a way  of  building  a sense  of  community  in  the  class- 
room, and  adhered  to  the  belief  that  without  these  skills  in 
place,  optimal  academic  achievement  was  unattainable. 

I recognized  multiple  intelligences  (Gardner,  1997),  different 
learning  styles,  and  the  merits  of  authentic  assessment.  I also 
believed  that  helping  students  develop  independent  problem- 
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solving  skills  and  self-esteem  were  of  paramount  importance. 

My  philosophy  of  teaching  has  changed  little  over  time.  If  any- 
thing, it  has  been  reinforced  by  my  practice  and  my  practice  in 
turn  has  become  deeper,  broader,  and  more  certain.  A number  of 
factors  have  had  an  impact  on  my  philosophy: 

• professional  development  opportunities 
(reading,  inservice  sessions,  graduate  studies) 

• peer  group  and  mentor  interactions 

• varied  classroom  experiences. 

Master’s  courses  in  curriculum  studies  led  me  to  investigate  the 
deep  meaning  of  “safe  and  caring  environment’’  and  provided 
new  strategies  to  create  such  environments  for  my  students. 
Mentors  provided  professional  development  opportunities, 
encouraging  me  to  share  strategies  with  my  peer  group  — my 
experimentation  with  portfolios,  for  example.  Last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  my  philosophy  has  been  influenced  by  my  classrooms 
full  of  learners  who  continue  to  keep  me  challenged,  humble, 
alert,  and  entertained. 

Strategics  to  Help  Teachers  Articulate  Their  Practices 

Three  strategies  have  assisted  me  in  evaluating  my  literacy  pro- 
gram and  its  impact  on  my  teaching,  the  learning  of  my  students, 
and  the  involvement  of  their  parents.  I outline  these  below: 

1.  Sharing  Your  Reflections 

I believe  that  being  a professional  involves  the  ability  to  reflect 
on  your  actions  and  report  your  learning  to  others.  Teachers 
who  habitually  reflect  on  their  performance  develop  a certain 
self-awareness  that  facilitates  their  becoming  better  educators. 
Reading  Recovery  educator  Marie  Clay  (1991)  advocates  reflec- 
tive practices  for  teachers  and  strongly  advises  them  to  be  critical 
about  the  decisions  they  are  making.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
ask  themselves  questions  such  as  the  following: 

• Have  you  made  some  assumptions  about  the  child  that  could 
be  wrong? 

• Have  you  taught  in  such  a way  that  the  child  has  learned  to 
depend  on  you,  and  not  to  take  the  initiative? 

• Are  you  asking  yourself  questions  about  why  the  child  might 
be  finding  parts  of  a particular  task  difficult? 

Other  ways  to  ensure  ongoing  personal  reflection  are  to 
keep  a portfolio  or  professional  diary,  or  to  routinely  engage 
colleagues  in  discussion  about  professional  (theoretical  and 
practical)  issues.  Starting  a study  group  or  literature  circle  can 
also  lead  to  enhanced  understanding  and  improved  pedagogy. 
Videotaping  your  students  and  analyzing  the  tapes  is  another 
way  to  share  your  teaching  strategies  and  your  reflections  on 
particular  lessons.  Sharing  your  reflective  understandings  with 
peers  can  also  lead  to  personal  renewal  as  well  as  an  increased 


sense  of  community  among  teachers. 

As  a first  year  teacher,  I was  fortunate  to  possess  a professional 
portfolio  which  was  developed  as  part  of  the  authentic  assessment 
process  in  my  program  at  U of  T.  It  was  through  this  process 
that  I acquired  the  language  of  reflection.  I worked  diligently 
at  achieving  fluency  and  struggled  with  the  initial  stages  of 
the  process.  What  emerged  over  time,  however,  was  a sense  of 
personal  as  well  as  academic  growth.  The  encouragement  and 
feedback  I received  from  one  of  my  professors  provided  a model 
for  what  I wanted  to  do  with  my  own  students.  The  meaningful- 
ness of  that  experience  led  me  to  try  portfolio  assessment  with 
my  senior  kindergarten  students  in  1996.  What  inspired  me 
about  the  portfolio  process  was  the  children’s  developing  ability 
to  reflect  upon  their  work  and  to  articulate  their  learning. 
Portfolios  encourage  students  to  become  self-directed  learners 
who  can  set  goals  for  themselves,  while  nurturing  confidence 
and  self-awareness. 

2.  Connecting  with  Mentors 

Support  during  the  early  teaching  years  is  critical,  and  not 
always  factored  into  board  policies  for  newly  hired  teachers. 
Many  new  teachers  are  reluctant  to  discuss  their  questions  and 
concerns  with  members  of  their  staff  for  fear  they  may  appear 
ill-prepared  for  the  job.  Ironically,  it  is  often  the  teachers  who 
ask  the  most  questions  who  are  most  committed  to  the  pursuit 
of  best  practice.  Sharing  my  convictions  and  practices  with 
mentors  allowed  me  many  opportunities  to  develop  and  defend 
my  philosophy  of  teaching  and  to  help  me  prepare  for  articulat- 
ing my  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning. 

Teacher  mentors  may  be  professors,  staff  members,  administra- 
tors, or  educational  consultants;  all  may  contribute  in  unique 
and  meaningful  ways  to  the  spiritual  and  scholarly  growth  of  a 
teacher.  Mentors  may  serve  as  a sounding  board  for  queries  and 
reflections,  and  push  teachers  into  new  and  uncharted  territories 
in  the  name  of  professional  development.  A skilled  mentor  is 
one  who  can  recognize  and  adjust  the  delicate  balance  between 
pressure  and  support  to  maximize  learning,  without  causing 
undue  frustration. 

Through  mentor  support,  I have  had  numerous  occasions  to 
share  my  professional  portfolio  as  well  as  those  of  my  students 
both  with  other  teachers  and  school  administrators.  My  mentors 
also  enabled  me  to  engage  in  professional  writing  for  publica- 
tion, by  opening  doors  clearly  inaccessible  to  new  teachers. 
Having  had  limited  instances  for  writing  in  the  physiotherapy 
milieu,  I am  truly  indebted  to  my  teaching  mentors  for  volun- 
teering to  edit  my  works,  and  asking  the  key  questions  needed  to 
uncover  the  knowledge  I possessed.  Dialoguing  with  my  mentors 
is  always  a rejuvenating  and  rewarding  experience  where  I can 
test  hypotheses,  share  classroom  successes  and  foibles,  and  ensure 
honest  discussion  and  feedback  to  issues  and  questions  put  forth. 


Connecting  with  mentors  is  clearly  a favorable  strategy  to  help 
teachers  achieve  clarity  of  beliefs.  Articulating  one’s  practice  to 
parents,  politicians,  and  the  general  public  is  more  confidently 
accomplished  by  teachers  who  have  had  numerous  and  varied 
opportunities  to  engage  in  meaningful  encounters  with  mentors. 

3.  Nurturing  Student  Advocates 

Engaging  parents  as  active  supporters  of  any  program  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  ensuring  that  students  are  safe,  cared  for, 
engaged,  appropriately  challenged,  and  meeting  their  grade  level 
objectives.  Although  numerous  teachers  speak  of  their  sound 
pedagogy  and  best  practice,  it  has  been  difficult  for  some  to  make 
the  paradigm  shift  from  teacher  as  sole  deliverer  of  knowledge 
to  teacher  as  facilitator.  Letting  go  of  familiar  patterns  has  been 
especially  challenging  for  more  experienced  teachers  whose 
teaching  methods  are  well-rehearsed  and  firmly  entrenched. 
Many  new  teachers,  however,  have  less  to  unlearn,  and  have 
already  begun  to  embrace  a constructivist  theory  as  their  own. 
Once  teachers  are  able  to  relinquish  a certain  degree  of  control 
over  to  their  students,  a concomitant  shift  in  the  dynamics  as 
well  as  the  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  should  result.  The  net 
effect  is  that  children  become  more  aware  of  what  and  why  they 
are  learning,  and  become  empowered  to  speak  candidly  about 
their  experiences  to  both  parents  and  teachers.  Student  advocacy 
can  only  flourish  in  a classroom  where  student  opinions  are 
encouraged  and  valued,  and  where  the  emotional  tone  promotes 
risk-taking  activities.  As  teachers  we  are  responsible  for  teaching 
the  necessary  strategies  and  modeling  the  appropriate  behaviors 
that  will  invite  student  inquiry  and  understanding,  and  ensure 
that  students  serve  as  our  best  source  of  advocacy. 

Sharing  Learning  with  Students  and  Parents 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  from  my  experience  teaching 
kindergarten  over  the  past  several  years  that  children  whose 


voices  are  heard  and  respected  develop  an 
increased  sense  of  self-worth,  a feeling  of 
belonging,  and  the  confidence  to  continue 
sharing  their  learning.  Children  take  special 
pleasure  in  sharing  their  learning  with  fami- 
ly members,  as  evidenced  by  the  student- 
involved  literacy  portfolio  conferences  I’ve 
held.  The  format  involves  students  present- 
ing a body  of  their  work  which  they  them- 
selves select,  and  reading  the  accompanying 
reflections.  Parents  are  then  asked  to  respond 
by  offering  two  positive  statements  that 
reflect  their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  their  child’s  learning  as  well  as  offer  a 
school-related  wish  for  their  child  — per- 
haps a skill  to  continue  working  on.  My  role  during  these  con- 
ferences is  that  of  facilitator  and  time  manager.  I believe  that 
conferences  such  as  these  allow  children  the  role  of  educational 
advocate  and  can  do  more  for  promoting  our  profession  than 
we  as  teachers  can. The  emotional  response  that  children  can 
evoke  in  their  parents  will  greatly  impact  the  parents’  long  term 
memory  of  the  conference  (Goleman  1995). 

Reflective  writing  in  the  form  of  take-home  journals  is  another 
vehicle  for  transmitting  the  curriculum  objectives  to  parents.  By 
virtue  of  my  asking  the  children  to  relate,  retell,  and  reflect  on 
a variety  of  topics,  their  parents  are  provided  with  yet  another 
window  into  their  child’s  mind  and  heart. 

A third  and  final  way  of  assuring  the  student  voice  is  heard 
is  to  work  with  a social  skills  checklist  (Schwartz  & Desrosiers 
1997). The  checklist  is  completed  by  parents,  children,  and  the 
teacher  as  part  of  the  portfolio  process,  allowing  all  stakeholders 
to  comment  on  the  social  skills  demonstrated  by  the  child  both 
at  home  and  in  the  classroom.  Upon  completion,  goals  are  set 
for  the  child  to  work  on  in  both  settings.  This  powerful  evalua- 
tion tool  allows  children  to  take  a more  active  role  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  own  learning  and  engages  parents  and  teachers 
as  partners  with  the  child. 

Student  advocacy  is  a compelling  approach  for  providing 
parents  with  a clear  and  comprehensible  account  of  what 
exactly  it  is  children  are  learning  in  the  classroom.  Portfolio 
assessment,  student-led  conferencing,  reflective  journals,  and 
student  evaluation  checklists  are  some  of  the  ways  students  can 
successfully  be  drawn  into  thinking  about  their  learning.  The 
sharing  of  this  learning  with  parents  and  friends  is  truly  an 
occasion  to  celebrate  for  all  the  educational  stakeholders. 

New  Notions  of  Teacher  Accountability 

Rising  uncertainty  about  job  security,  pensions,  and  resources 
only  serve  to  compound  the  feeling  of  frustration  in  education 
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and  add  new  stress  to  an  already  overwhelmed  group  of  profes- 
sionals. Articulating  our  uneasiness  to  fellow  teachers  seems  to 
be  a logical  way  of  dealing  with  the  rising  pressures,  but 
ultimately  it  is  the  parents  and  taxpayers  of  Ontario  who 
need  to  be  made  aware  of  our  concerns.  Teachers  care  deeply 
about  children  and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that 
children  receive  the  best  possible  education.  Because  of  the 
changing  face  of  education,  teachers  are  coming  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  articulating  their  practice  in  a way  they  had 
never  before  envisioned.  For  some  this  will  be  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  task,  as  it  calls  into  question  the  notion  of  teacher 
accountability.  New  teachers,  who  have  fewer  experiences 
and  possibly  fewer  resources  to  draw  upon,  must  reflect  long 
and  hard  on  their  personal  philosophies  of  teaching,  and  find 
relevant  ways  of  allowing  their  students  to  act  as  advocates  of 
their  program. 

As  teacher  accountability  is  now  being  heralded  as  an  undeni- 
able expectation  by  the  educational  stakeholders,  teachers  must 
become  more  open  to  the  notion  of  sharing  the  inner  workings 
of  their  classrooms.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  sharing  process, 
teachers  require  practical  strategies  to  employ  in  their  class- 
rooms which  will  hopefully  lead  them  to  deliver  succinct  and 
accurate  information  about  their  pedagogy  and  practice.  Teacher 
education  programs,  practicum  experiences,  and  personal  life 
events  are  interwoven  into  an  educator’s  personal  philosophy 
of  teaching  and  serve  as  a basis  for  understanding  this  complex 
craft.  As  a new  teacher  I have  explored  three  different  strategies 
which  have  had  a positive  impact  on  literacy  learning  in  my 
classroom,  strengthened  my  personal  philosophy,  and  helped  me 
to  articulate  my  kindergarten  practice  to  parents,  other  teachers, 
and  administrators.  Sharing  Reflections,  Connecting  with  Mentors, 
and  Nurturing  Student  Advocacy  are  powerful  strategies  for 
broadening  and  deepening  teachers’  philosophical  foundations, 
and  are  effective  devices  for  enhancing  teachers’  ability  to  articu- 
late their  practice.  Communicating  our  beliefs  to  the  educational 
stakeholders  in  an  environment  of  mutual  respect  and  trust  will 
hopefully  enable  teachers  to  continue  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  Ontario.  El 
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Ourselves 


The  Pursuit  ot  Relevant  Professional  Growth  ) 


Renewing  oneself  professionally  at 
this  particular  time  in  Ontario  is  a 
daunting  prospect,  given  the  pres- 
sures of  constantly  changing  curricula, 
shrinking  budgets,  political  turmoil,  and 
general  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  secondary  school  teachers  are  won- 
dering how  they  are  going  to  manage 
more  classes  containing  more  students, 
and  yet  still  continue  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  teaching  innovations.  The  account- 
ability for  professional  development  is 
going  to  increase  in  Ontario,  which  is  a 
good  thing.  The  pursuit  of  relevant  pro- 
fessional growth,  however,  is  a challenging 
prospect.  Time  is  already  at  a premium 
for  conscientious  teachers,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  feel  enthusiastic 
about  learning  new  approaches  to  teach- 
ing if  there  is  any  sense  that  these 
approaches  are  going  to  take  more  time 
away  from  valued  curricula  and/or  from 
personal  time  in  an  already  hectic  sched- 
ule. How  do  we  devote  energy  to 
“renewing”  ourselves  if  we  are  feeling 
that  we  are  having  trouble  coping  with 
what  already  exists  in  our  lives? 


The  answer  is  not  a simple  one,  but 
hopefully  the  following  observations 
about  professional  renewal  will  illustrate 
that  it  is  possible  to  experience  growth  in 
ways  that  are  manageable  and  yet 
extremely  satisfying.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent to  me  over  the  last  few  years  that  five 
factors  in  the  process  of  professional 
growth  are  vital: 

1.  Feeling  that  one  is  in  control  over 
the  process  as  a whole. 

2.  Doing  work  that  is  directly  connect- 
ed to  one’s  classes. 

3.  Receiving  support  from  leadership  at 
various  levels  in  the  system. 

4.  Increasing  one’s  expertise  in  sharing 
with  colleagues. 

5.  Having  the  satisfaction  of  the  publi- 
cation of  work  that  is  a result  of  the 
learning  that  has  occurred. 

Factor  1 

Teachers  need  to  feel  that  they  are  in 
control  of  personal  professional  growth. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
encouraging  professional  renewal  in 
experienced  teachers  is  recognizing  that 
they  are  capable  of  choosing  appropriate 
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areas  for  growth  and  that  they  are  able  to 
conduct  their  studies  in  ways  that  suit 
them  as  individuals. 

In  their  book  about  the  concept  of 
teacher  leadership.  Awakening  the  Sleeping 
Giant:  Leadership  Development  for  Teachers, 
Katzenmeyer  & Moller  (1996)  identify 
the  importance  of  teachers  being 
involved  in  the  design  of  professional 
growth  projects:  “Failure  to  include 
teachers  in  leading  the  implementation  of 
innovations  results  in  resistance  to 
change.  When  teacher  leaders  participate 
m shaping  and  leading  change,  there  is 
less  resistance”  (p.  93). 

Personally  speaking... 

Over  the  last  few  years,  I have  had  many 
opportunities  for  personal  growth.  As  a 
result  of  becoming  interested  in  the  idea 
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of  portfolio  assessment  during  a work- 
shop in  1992,  I went  on  to  conduct  a 
personal  course  of  study  that  continues 
to  grow  and  expand.  My  students  benefit 
from  my  learning,  and  I really  enjoy 
expanding  my  repertoire  of  assessment 
and  evaluation  strategies.  This  process 
often  occurs  very  informally,  and  yet 
because  it  is  connected  so  closely  to  my 
interests  and  to  my  everyday  work  with 
students,  it  is  always  a pleasure  to  learn 
more.  What  has  been  crucial  throughout 
the  whole  process  is  the  sense  that  I am 
in  control  of  what  I am  learning,  and 
that  I am  doing  it  for  reasons  that  are 
important  to  me.  Had  my  principal  or 
a Board  official  mandated  a study  of 
portfolio  assessment,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  experience  would  not  have 
been  nearly  as  enjoyable  or  as  fruitful. 
Colleagues  interviewed  about  their 
experience  with  an  independent  learn- 
ing project  also  felt  strongly  that  it  was 
important  that  they  feel  in  control  of 
the  process. 

My  experience  with  portfolio  assess- 
ment led  to  my  presenting  workshops 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario.  These  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  with  other  teachers 
enabled  me  to  connect  with  many 
whose  knowledge  and  expertise  greatly 
enhanced  my  own  professional  devel- 
opment. This  in  turn  led  me  to  a 
rewarding  association  with  two  profes- 
sors, as  I was  invited  to  join  an  action 
research  group  focusing  on  self-evalu- 
ation in  cooperative  learning  contexts. 
I have  learned  a great  deal  through 
my  work  with  these  professors;  they 
direct  me  to  learning  materials  that 
are  appropriate  for  my  context  and 
interests,  while  I am  able  to  provide 
them  with  up-to-date  information 
and  perspectives  about  student  learn- 
ing in  my  classes.  This  association  has 
been  extremely  valuable  to  me. 
Throughout  all  this  learning,  the 
consistent  “thread”  has  been  that  I 
have  participated  in  choosing  what  I 
was  working  on.  One  learning  pro- 


ject has  naturally  lead  to  another,  as  my 
skills  have  developed  and  I have  gained 
confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  learn 
and  to  share  that  learning  with  my  peers. 

Just  a thought... 

Particularly  in  this  time  of  change  in 
Ontario  education,  leaders  in  the  system 
must  be  conscious  of  how  important  it  is 
for  teachers  to  feel  that  they  can  renew 
themselves  professionally  in  ways  that 
allow  them  to  feel  that  they  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  process.  As  Katzenmeyer  & 
Moller  note,  “Empowered  teachers  bring 
an  enormous  resource  for  continuously 
improving  schools.  School  reform  is 
dependent  on  teacher  leadership  being 
developed,  nurtured,  and  reinforced  both 
in  the  schools  and  throughout  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  time  for  a commitment  to 
developing  teachers  as  leaders”  (p.  2). 

Encouraging  teachers  to  learn  more 
about  teaching  innovations  that  are  of 
interest  to  them  may  result  in  positive 
change  not  only  in  their  own  classrooms, 
but  also  in  the  classes  of  colleagues  with- 
in a given  school  or  larger  educational 
community. 

Factor  2 

Teachers  value  professional  development 
that  impacts  directly  on  their  daily  work 
with  students. 

It  is  understood  by  anyone  who  works 
in  education  that  time  is  a valuable  com- 
modity. Practicing  teachers  will  invest 
their  time  in  professional  renewal  much 
more  willingly  if  they  see  direct  connec- 
tions to  what  is  occurring  in  their  classes 
at  any  given  moment.  If  teachers  are  able 
to  choose  the  focus  for  their  personal 
growth,  they  will  invariably  ensure  that 
they  can  use  some  of  what  they  learn 
“tomorrow”  with  their  students. This, 
in  turn,  can  lead  to  the  formal  or  infor- 
mal sharing  of  successful  practices  with 
colleagues. 

Personally  speaking... 

Virtually  all  teachers  I know  who  are 


involved  in  some  type  of  professional 
development  are  adamant  that  their 
learning  must  be  immediately  transferable 
to  their  teaching  practices.  In  my  own 
experience,  as  one  project  has  lead  to 
another,  a consistent  element  has  always 
been  that  the  work  is  focused  on  teach- 
ing strategies  or  products  that  will  be 
useful  for  my  students  and  for  those  of 
my  peers.  For  example,  with  my  Grade  9 
mathematics  students  I still  use  my 
Portfolio  Assessment  Handbook  for 
Teachers,  written  in  1993. The  self-evalu- 
ation action  research  materials  produced 
by  the  OISE/UT/Durham  District 
School  Board  of  Education  partnership 
are  valuable  tools  in  all  my  English  and 
mathematics  classes.  The  latest  project 
with  which  I have  been  involved  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a resource 
for  teachers  entitled  “Interactive  Learning 
for  Senior  Mathematics  Students.”  The 
lessons  included  in  that  document  were 
field-tested  last  year  in  my  classes  and 
those  of  two  colleagues  at  Exeter  High 
School,  and  they  continue  to  be  used  and 
modified  in  current  classes.  All  these  pro- 
jects involved  a great  deal  of  work  and  a 
great  deal  of  learning.  What  is  particularly 
satisfying  about  them  is  that  many  stu- 
dents in  my  own  classes,  in  other  classes 
in  my  school,  and  in  other  schools  in  the 
province  have  benefitted  from  that  work 
and  that  learning. 

Just  a thought... 

Teachers  will  commit  more  time  and  ener- 
gy to  personal  professional  renewal  if  they 
can  apply  their  learning  to  what  is  going 
on  in  their  classes.  It  is  imperative  that 
teachers  have  access  to  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  that  focus  on  current 
pedagogical  theory  but  also  on  practical 
applications  of  that  theory.  The  best 
time  m a workshop  is  often  designated 
“planning  time,”  when  teachers  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  each  other  about 
what  has  been  learned  and  to  brainstorm 
practical  ideas  that  will  benefit  the  students 
in  their  respective  classes. 


Factor  3 

Teachers  need  support  for  their  chosen 
pursuit  of  professional  growth  from  lead- 
ers at  various  levels  in  the  system. 

Teachers  cannot  easily  renew  themselves 
professionally  unless  they  have  support 


within  their  schools  and/ or  at  the  Board 
level.  Teachers  need  to  feel  that  their  ideas 
are  valued,  and  that  they  can  contribute 
something  important 
to  the  system  as  a whole.  Important  sup- 
port can  be  provided  in  a variety 
of  contexts;  it  can  range  from  positive, 
sincere,  public  recognition  of  an  in- 
dividual’s growth  and  learning  to  the 
provision  of  supply  coverage  for  a 
teachers  classes. Teachers  need  to  be  given 
valuable  time  to  conduct  necessary 
research  and  to  collaborate  with  peers. 

Personally  speaking... 

My  development  as  a learner  over  the 
last  few  years  was  not  a solitary  venture 
— the  support  of  the  department 
heads  and  principals  at  the  two  high 
schools  at  which  I worked  was  essen- 
tial. These  individuals  allowed  me  to 
pursue  projects  that  interested  me,  pro- 
jects that  occasionally  necessitated  my 
being  away  from  my  classes.  I was 
granted  a paid  Educational 
Improvement  Leave  to  write  the 
Portfolio  Assessment  Handbook  in 
1993.  Sadly,  the  days  of  paid  study 
leaves  are  long  gone,  and  yet  the 
Durham  District  School  Board  of 
Education  has  managed  to  find  other 
creative  ways  to  continue  to  support 
the  professional  development  of  its 
teachers.  In  1996-97,  for  example, 


two  colleagues  and  I were  given  supply 
coverage  for  ten  school  days  (funded  from 
The  Bertelsmann  Award  that  the  Board 
won  the  previous  year).  We  committed  to 
writing  the  resource  for  secondary  mathe- 
matics teachers  during  those  days.  What 
actually  occurred,  however,  was  that  we 

only  used  nine  of  the  ten  allot- 
ted days  away  from  our  classes. 
Each  of  us  gave  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  personal  time  to 
the  project,  because  we  felt  empow- 
ered and  because  we  believed  that  we 
were  producing  something  really  excit- 
ing and  valuable.  The  investment  by  the 
Board  was  returned  tenfold,  because  the 
resource  that  was  produced  for  a relatively 
low  cost  is  one  that  will  be  useful  for 
many  other  practicing  teachers.  When 
asked  about  the  project,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues observed  that  he  particularly  val- 
ued the  opportunity  to  “have  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  think  about  what  we  wanted 
to  do.”  The  other  remarked,  “We  were 
able  to  develop  and  create  a lot  more 
when  we  could  bounce  ideas  off  each 
other.”  Without  the  release  time  that  the 
Board  provided,  the  group  would  not 
have  been  motivated  to  find  the  time  to 
collaborate  on  such  a worthwhile  learning 
experience. 

Just  a thought... 

Principals  and  staff  development  leaders 
need  to  find  creative  ways  to  allow  teach- 
ers to  have  time  outside  of  their  classes 
so  that  they  can  work  together  on  self- 
directed  projects.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  an  incentive  that  is  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  teachers  do 
have  to  provide  lesson  plans  when  they 
are  away.  The  extra  work  is  worth  it, 
however,  because  of  the  implicit  recog- 
nition that  what  the  teachers  are  working 
on  is  valued.  Katzennreyer  & Moller  note 
that,  “Teachers  who  join  in  leadership 
roles  and  receive  recognition  for  this 
involvement  develop  a belief  that  they 
can  make  a difference  in  education. 

Their  self-esteem  is  increased  when 


"Teachers  need  to  feel  that  their  ideas 
are  valued,  and  that  they  can 
contribute  something  important 
to  the  system  as  a whole/' 


they  realize  they  can  work  effectively 
with  colleagues”  (p.  92). 

Factor  4 

Personal  growth  occurs  naturally  through 
the  sharing  of  learning  with  professional 
colleagues. 

When  teachers  are  empowered  to  direct 
their  own  professional  development,  it 
often  follows  that  they  begin  to  share 
their  insights  with  friends  and  colleagues. 
This  contributes  greatly  to  professional 
renewal,  because,  of  course,  people  learn 
by  teaching  others.  “Working  as  staff 
development  trainers,  peer  coaches,  and 
curriculum  specialists  provides  teachers 
with  opportunities  to  examine  their  own 
practices  while  helping  others  to  learn. 

This  type  of  work  encourages  the  reflec- 
tion of  all  participants.  As  teachers  com- 
pare their  own  practice  to  others,  they 
cannot  help  but  reflect  on  how  they 
can  use  a variety  of  strategies  with  their 
own  students  to  improve  performance” 
(Katzenmeyer  & Moller,  1996,  p.  94). 

Personally  speaking... 

Conducting  professional  development 
workshops  was  an  unexpected  develop- 
ment in  my  career  — what  a shock  to 
find  myself  in  front  of  groups  of  teachers 
trying  to  encourage  them  to  try  an  idea 
that  entailed  extra  work!  The  personal 
growth  that  I experienced  through  taking 
this  risk  was  enormous,  however,  as  it 
quickly  became  apparent  that  working 
with  adults,  especially  peers,  was  remark- 
ably different  from  teaching  adolescents. 

I have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
learning  from  scores  of  teachers  who 
work  in  a variety  of  contexts  with  students 
of  all  ages  and  abilities.  Personal  renewal 
occurs  for  me  every  time  I meet  someone 
who  offers  me  new  ideas  that  complement 
what  I am  already  doing  in  my  classes. 
Appreciation  of  my  ideas  and  suggestions 
is  also  gratifying.  Feedback  that  I receive 
regularly  focuses  on  the  importance  of 
my  being  in  the  classroom  and  having 
up-to-date  experiences  with  what  I am  V 
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promoting  in  the  workshop.  As  one  partic- 
ipant commented,  “Honest  experience  is 
comforting  to  those  of  us  who  realize  not 
everything  works  all  the  time.” 
Katzenmeyer  & Moller  point  out  that, 
“Teachers  listen  to  other  teachers  because 
they  know  that  the  person  speaking 

has  had  similar  experiences After 

successfully  using  a teaching  strategy,  a 
teacher  may  become  an  advocate  who 
shares  the  approach  with  other  teachers. 
This  self-directed  influencing  is  powerful 
because  the  teacher  is  working 
from  a belief  system  based  on  personal 
experience”  (pp.  73-74). 

Just  a thought... 

Sharing  with  colleagues  may  occur 
within  a department,  a school,  or  a 
broader  context.  Any  exchange  of 
ideas  is  worthwhile,  and  should  be  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  one’s  confidence, 
experience,  and  excitement  about  learn- 
ing. Participating  in  some  form  of  pro- 
fessional development,  for  example, 
should  not  automatically  mean  that  a 
teacher  should  have  to  lead  a workshop 
for  others.  Teachers  need  time  to  devel- 
op ideas  and  to  experiment  with  them 
in  their  classes,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  their  learning  in 
ways  that  are  appropriate  for  them. 
“Developing  the  ability  to  reflect  on 
practice  and  to  articulate  beliefs  will 
aid  teachers  in  venturing  out  to  devel- 
op collegial  relations  with  peers 

Leadership  development  for  teachers 
relies  on  teachers  examining  their 
assumptions  and  practice  within  their 
own  context.  They  must  then  develop 
knowledge  and  skills  to  influence 
change  in  that  context”  (Katzenmeyer 
& Moller,  1996,  p.  31). 

Factor  5 

Publication  of  work  that  is  a result 
of  professional  growth  can  be  highly 
motivating  for  teachers. 

Once  teachers  choose  a focus  for 
their  professional  development,  it  can 


be  ben-eficial  for  all  concerned  if  a “pub- 
lished product”  is  the  result  of  that  per- 
sonal growth.  Teachers’  self-efficacy  may 
be  enhanced  by  the  public  recognition  of 
their  work,  and  other  educators  can  bene- 
fit from  the  sharing  of  relevant  informa- 
tion. If  a Board  has  invested  time  and 
money  in  a project,  the  production  of  a 
resource  of  some  kind  validates  that 
investment  in  a meaningful  way. 


the  educational  system  can  benefit  from 
the  public  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
effective  teaching  methodologies. 

Finally... 

In  writing  this  article  I have  quoted 
extensively  from  Katzenmeyer  & Moller. 
Many  teachers  may  “find  themselves” 
within  the  pages  of  their  book  because 
specific  elements  of  teacher  leadership 


Personally  speaking... 

The  major  study  projects  in  which 
I have  participated  have  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  documents 
designed  to  assist  other  teachers  with 
their  own  classroom  practices.  These 
documents  have  ranged  from  initial 
workshop  handouts  to  lengthier  resources 
for  teachers.  This  “public  sharing”  of  learn- 
ing has  been  a vital  element  in  my  personal 
sense  of  growth  and  renewal  because  work 
that  I value  has  become  available  for  others 
to  use  and  to  adapt  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  collaboration  required  to  produce  the 
resources  has  also  been  an  important  part 
of  the  learning  process.  As  my  co-writers 
of  the  mathematics  document  observed, 

“To  go  from  ‘head’  to  ‘paper’  was  harder 
than  we  realized... it  forced  us  to  refine 
our  knowledge  about  cooperative  learning 
structures  and  to  develop  applications  for 
them.”  Extrinsic  rewards  for  “a  job  well 
done”  are  not  plentiful  in  the  educational 
system  at  this  time,  and  yet  the  personal 
satisfaction  gained  from  having  one’s  name 
on  a published  resource  is  considerable. 

Just  a thought... 

When  Board  level  leaders  are  considering 
where  to  invest  limited  resources  in  pro- 
fessional development  for  teachers,  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  give  teachers  time  and 
any  other  necessary  support  in  return  for 
the  production  of  a resource  that  can  be 
used  by  other  professionals  in  the  system. 
This  increases  individual  accountability, 
and  ensures  that  information  is  shared  in 
appropriate  ways.  Teachers  have  a wealth 
of  ideas  to  offer,  and  all  stakeholders  in 


"The  validation  of  the  preference 
of  many  teachers  to  remain  in  the 
classroom  and  yet  still  have 
opportunities  to  share  their 
expertise  is  essential/' 

are  defined  that  are  common  to  exp- 
erienced teachers  who  are  interested  in 
continuing  their  professional  development. 
In  particular,  Katzenmeyer  & Mollar  iden- 
tify three  major  elements  of  teacher  leader- 
ship: that  teachers  continue  to  teach  while 
contributing  outside  the  classroom,  that 
they  influence  others  toward  improvements 
in  educational  practice,  and  that  teacher 
leadership  involves  all  types  of  leaders 
within  a given  school  or  community. 

The  validation  of  the  preference  of 
many  teachers  to  remain  in  the  class- 
room and  yet  still  have  opportunities  to 
share  their  expertise  is  essential.  In  these 
chaotic  and  stressful  times  in  Ontario,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  before  to 
recognize  that,  “Teachers  who  are  pro- 
minent, active,  and  visible  in  schools  and 
communities  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
teacher  stress  and  cynicism  in  the  middle 
to  late  career  stages”  (p.  52).  We  can  cope 
with  the  many  demands  in  our  profes- 
sional lives  if  we  are  empowered  to  con- 
duct our  own  learning  and  if  our  efforts 
are  encouraged  and  recognized  in  mean- 
ingful ways.  Cl 
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Action 

Action 

Student  assessment  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  recent 
years  in  an  effort  to  determine 
means  of  gaining  authentic  information 
about  student  progress  and  achievement. 
The  same  needs  are  evident  in  relation 
to  teacher  practice  and  learning. 

Alternative  approaches  to  performance 
assessment  which  foster  teacher  control 
and  development  are  currently  being 
advocated  (Lieberman,  1995;  Reizug, 
1997).  Practice,  however,  remains  tied  to 
a model  of  clinical  supervision  which 
focuses  on  finding  weaknesses  and  is 
controlled  by  a supervisor.  In  order  to 
meet  the  changing  professional  con- 
text of  teaching,  a process  is  required 
which  focuses  on  teacher  control, 
self-improvement,  and  collaborative 
inquiry.  Action  research  provides  such 
a process. 

The  Nipissing  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  encouraged  teachers  and 
administrators  since  1995  to  use 
action  research  to  enhance  their 
educational  practice,  initiated  a pilot 
project  with  support  from  two 
OISE/UT  Field  Centres  (Mid- 
western and  Northwestern)  in  the 
1996/97  school  year.  Seven  indi- 
viduals (four  teachers  and  three 
administrators  with  a range  of 
experience  from  two  to  25  years) 
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volunteered  to  use  action  research 
as  a means  of  performance 
appraisal.  Wishing  to  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  the  volunteers, 
we  interviewed  all  participants 
twice  during  the  pilot  project.  In 
this  article,  we  share  their  insights, 
first,  into  the  traditional  model  of 
teacher  assessment  and,  second, 
into  the  use  of  action  research  as 
a means  of  performance  appraisal. 

We  conclude  with  some  policy 
considerations  which  are  neces- 
sary if  this  approach  is  to  become 
a new  means  of  performance 
appraisal.  (See  Flannay  & Seller,  1997,  for 
a comprehensive  account  of  the  research 
process  and  results.) 

Artificial  Assessments 

When  we  first  talked  to  participants  about 
the  pilot  project,  we  asked  them  to  reflect 
back  on  their  experiences  with  perfor- 
mance appraisal.  Generally,  these  educators 
had  been  evaluated  early  in  their  careers 
and  for  one  individual  this  was  22  years 
ago!  While  not  being  critical  of  the  super- 
visors who  had  conducted  the  process, 
they  considered  the  process  “fake”  or  con- 
trived since  it  focused  on  managerial  or 
administrative  areas  which  did  not  reflect 
the  professionalism  involved  in  teaching. 
This  was  partly  attributed  to  the  short, 


unsustained  involvement  of  the  super- 
visor. As  one  participant  recalled, 

“The  only  comment  was  that  I need- 
ed to  open  windows  more  often”  or 
as  another  participant  remembered, 
“The  principal  came  in,  sat  down, 
looked  at  the  desk,  opened  a few 
drawers,  walked  out.  This  was  in 
November,  I signed  the  perfor- 
mance appraisal  in  March.”  These 
individuals  told  us  that  their  past 
assessment  experience  had  not 
been  connected  to  their  personal 
professional  growth  and  they 
wanted  that  connection.  As  one 
teacher  noted,  “I  could  pick  the 
area  probably  that  I was  most 
comfortable  in  and  anybody 
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would  be  a fool  not  to.”  Another  teacher 
recalled  rather  poignantly  while  he  knew 
what  he  had  wanted  to  look  at,  the  glow- 
ing performance  assessment  had  not 
aided  in  his  professional  development: 

“I  was  very  concerned  about  my  [stu- 
dent] evaluation  process.  I found  that  the 
most  troublesome,  how  to  organize  and 
what  to  use  for  evaluation,  my  first  cou- 
ple of  years.  And  that’s  something  I real- 
ly wanted  them  to  focus  on.  However, 
they  didn’t  stay  for  the  whole  lesson  or 
they  didn’t  ask  to  see  the  evaluation 
that  I was  doing  for  that  lesson. 
Therefore,  that  area  really  wasn’t 
addressed  [yet]  it  was  written  up  as  an 
area  I needed  to  develop.  So  [it]  didn’t 
really  mean  anything  to  me.  Although 
it  was  very  nice,  it  was  very  glowing 
and  it  was  very  flattering,  it  really 
wasn’t  true.  It  wasn’t  a real  evaluation 
or  appraisal.” 

These  educators  wanted  more 
from  the  process.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  experiences  described 
above,  they  stressed  a process  that 
facilitated  professional  growth, 
authenticity,  ownership,  and  collab- 
oration. They  wanted  their  perfor- 
mance appraisal  to  focus  on  real 
issues  in  their  teaching  and  they 
wanted  to  participate  in  the 
process.  It  was  not  acceptable  that 
performance  appraisal  was  some- 
thing done  to  you;  they  wanted  it 
to  be  something  done  with  you 
and  by  you.  These  teachers  were 
voicing  a need  for  authentic 
assessment. 

Authentic  Assessments 

Three  months  after  the  teachers 
and  administrators  started  the 
pilot  project,  we  asked  them  to 
share  their  experiences  with  us. 


They  told  us  that  generally  the  process 
had  matched  their  expectations 
in  terms  of  having 

• an  authentic  focus 

• supporting  a teacher/principal 
partnership 

• encouraging  teacher  ownership 

• fostering  teacher/student  growth. 

Authentic  Focus 

Using  action  research  as  performance 
appraisal  met  the  participants’  expecta- 
tions by  focusing  on  real  issues  in  their 
practice.  The  data  collected  directly  relat- 
ed to  their  ongoing  concerns  about  help- 
ing students  learn.  A teacher  described 
how  the  project  was  tied  directly  to  a 
classroom  focus; 

"We’ve  been  doing  a lot  of  transactional 
writing....  It’s  good  for  the  students,  good 
for  the  teacher,  and  I wanted  to  see  how  I 
could  use  it  in  subjects  such  as  math  and 
science,  not  only  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  continue  developing  their 
skills  of  transactional  writing  but  also  to 
try  out  another  means  of  assessment.” 

An  administrator  also  described  the 
connection  to  classroom  practice: 

“Part  of  it  is  to  look  at  the  data  we’ve 
collected  and  determine  where  the  pat- 
terns are  and  then  perhaps  come  up  with 
some  generalizations  as  to  what  we  saw 
that  fits  statements  about  ‘better’  — what 
makes  students  better  readers  and  writers.” 

Because  the  action  research/appraisal 
project  was  tied  to  classroom  practice,  as 
identified  by  the  participants,  the  typical 
concern  with  time  was  not  an  issue.  “It 
was  just  an  ongoing  process,  you  did  a lit- 
tle bit  here,  a little  bit  there,  and  kept  up 
with  things,  but  it  wasn’t  something  that 
ate  up  all  my  free  time.”  The  snapshot 
appraisal  often  practised  through  clinical 
supervision  was  replaced  with  an  on-going 
process  that  the  participants  considered 


more  authentic.  The  reported  increase 
in  authenticity  seemed  to  derive  from 
the  on-going  time  frame  and  the  role  of 
teachers  in  selecting  issues  they  wanted 
to  investigate  to  improve  their  practice. 

Teacher/Principal  Partnership 

This  new  means  of  performance 
appraisal  also  resulted  in  desired 
collaborative  roles.  An  administrator 
described  the  change:  “I  think  it  makes 
the  principal  the  facilitator  or 
a partner.  It  gives  you  a sharing  or  an 
equal  say  or  you’re  a partner  in  it.” 

A teacher  reinforced  this  new  collabo- 
rative partnership: 

“To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  we’ve 
hardly  mentioned  the  word  perfor- 
mance appraisal.  [The  principal]  has 
been  like  a facilitator  as  I did  my 
research  project  and  formed  the  ques- 
tion. I chose  what  I was  interested  in 
looking  at  and  [the  principal]  is  very 
supportive  ’cause  she  knows  that  all 
the  kids  need  to  learn  how  to  read — 
We’ve  worked  together,  we  chose 
the  children.  She  had  her  input 
because  she’s  worked  with  my 
children,  freeing  me  up  to  do  the 
one-on-one  intervention  that  I do 
on  a daily  basis.” 

The  new  roles  resulted  in  an 
authentic  focus  with  the  purpose 
of  learning  together  to  improve 
practice  as  opposed  to  meeting 
the  legal  requirements  for  a per- 
formance appraisal. 

Teacher  Ownership 

A major  rationale  for  being  involved 
in  this  study  was  the  belief  that 
teachers  would  own  the  process 
and  could  focus  on  their  own 
professional  growth.  As  noted  by 
one  teacher,  “It  has  to  be  teacher 
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owned. . . [because]  it  really  allows  them  to 
take  ownership  of  their  own  development.  I 
think  bottom  line  is  its  better  for  kids.” 

For  those  involved,  the  teachers  did 
control  the  process  in  terms  of  both  the 
focus  and  the  process. They  set  the 
goals,  the  pace,  collected  the  evidence, 
and  prepared  the  final  written  product. 
As  noted  by  one  teacher,  it  was  not  just 
that  they  controlled  the  process  but  the 
focus  became  authentic: 

“The  additional  benefits  I think  for 
me  or  for  any  teacher  is  it’s  under  your 
direction.  You  can  choose  your  project 
or  your  research  on  something  that 
you  feel  will  benefit  your  classroom.” 

Fostering  Growth  and  Ongoing 
Learning 

The  participants  reported  in  our  sec- 
ond conversation  that  using  action 
research  as  performance  appraisal 
was  directly  related  to  their  profes- 
sional growth  which  provided  new 
learning  opportunities  for  students. 
As  one  principal  stated,  “We’ve 
done  a lot  of  reflection  and  we’ve 
seen  some  exciting  things  happen 
with  the  children.”  A teacher 
explained,  “Being  able  to  assess 
[students]  in  different  manners  and 
from  different  angles  was  a big 
part  of  the  professional  growth  for 
me.”  This  teacher  continued  to 
describe  how  working  from  data 
about  students’  learning  experi- 
ences was  affected  by  being 
involved  in  action  research  as 
performance  appraisal: 


“I  have  a better  understanding  of 
where  [the  student’s]  skill  level  is  at.  If 
you’re  dealing  with  a parent  you  can 
refer  to  this  and  say  ‘they  didn’t  do  so 
well  on  the  actual  test  but  here’s  what 
they  did  or  here’s  what  they  showed  me 
they  understood’.” 

The  same  teacher  reinforced  how  the 
concept  of  lifelong  learning  was  embedded 
into  this  concept  of  performance  appraisal: 
“Even  though  I’ve  completed  my 
report,  it’s  ongoing  because  I’m  still  con- 
stantly reflecting  as  to  ‘OK,  how  do  I 
interpret  this,’  ‘what  can  I read  into  this,’ 
‘what  more  can  I do  with  it,’  ‘how  can  I 
change  it  in  years  to  come?’  ” 

An  administrator  explained  a further 
dimension  to  the  use  of  action  research  as 
performance  appraisal:  “The  advanced  level 
can  be  described  as  earning  your  risk  tak- 
ing — you  earned  the  right  to  risk  take.” 
Growth  requires  learning  and  learning 
sometimes  comes  from  making  mistakes. 

As  one  teacher  explained,  trying 
something  new  through  action  research 
“might  not  end  up  in  a positive  outcome, 
there  could  be  a negative  outcome. 
Whatever  you’re  trying  might  not  work 
at  all.  That  shouldn’t  reflect  on  you  as  a 
teacher  because  you’re  going  through  this 
process  and  really  doing  some  soul 
searching....  If  it  doesn’t  work  out  right 
then  both  parties  have  to  agree  that’s 
valid  and  it  shouldn’t  be  detrimental  to 
you  or  in  your  performance  appraisal.” 

Policy  Implications 

In  this  article,  we  have  reported  on  a 
very  small  pilot  project  that  worked;  we 


are  not  making  any  assertions  that  this 
process  should  be  implemented  in  all 
schools.  We  learned  from  the  volunteers 
that  this  process  will  work  only  if  other 
conditions  exist.  These  conditions 
include: 

• professional  development  to  support 
action  research 

• an  overall  performance  appraisal 
framework 

• serious  consideration  of  who  should 
be  involved  in  the  process. 

Professional  Development  Program 
in  Action  Research 

Overwhelmingly,  the  participants  iden- 
tified the  need  for  a professional  devel- 
opment program  which  builds  the 
skills  required  to  do  action  research. 

An  administrator  stated,  “We  needed 
to  learn  what  action  research  was 
before  we  could  see  it  as  a vehicle  for 
performance  appraisal.”  A teacher 
concurred,  “Without  the  inservice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  with- 
out going  through  the  process  as  a 
group  with  my  school,  I really  don’t 
think  that  this  performance  appraisal 
would  have  gone  as  smoothly  as  it 
did  for  me.” 

Besides  the  need  for  administrators 
to  experience  the  action  research 
process,  the  participants  noted  that 
administrators  would  need  further 
professional  development  to  assist 
them  in  working  in  an  action 
research  mode.  Skills  such  as  using 
“provocative  questions  that  can 
stimulate  thinking  or  reflection” 
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or  “knowing  when  to  back  off”  were 
identified. 

New  Performance  Appraisal 
Framework 

Being  part  of  a pilot  study  meant 
that  “the  framework  wasn’t  there” 
and  participants  identified  the  need  for 
such  a framework  if  this  process  was 
to  be  more  universally  adopted.  As 
suggested  by  one  teacher,  system 
guidelines  were  needed: 

“We  really  haven’t  any  guidelines 
about  what  we  should  be  doing  when 
using  [action  research]  for  a perfor- 
mance appraisal  tool.  I’ve  done  an 
action  research  project  before,  I know 
about  collecting  data  and  I know 
what  to  do  in  that  area.  I think,  but 
I’m  not  really  sure,  how  to  take  it 
this  extra  step.  I assume  it’s  probably 
just  another  report.” 

Other  participants  reported  the 
need  for  “timelines”  and  defined 
“expectations  of  me  as  a principal 
in  the  role?... what  it  is  you  should 
do  and  think  about  when  you’re 
working  with  this  teacher.”  Clearly, 
if  action  research  is  to  become 
a new  means  of  performance 
appraisal  then  new  policy 
frameworks  are  required. 

Participation 

The  participants  in  this  pilot  pro- 
ject had  diverse  opinions  on  who 
should  be  involved  in  using 
action  research  as  performance 
appraisal.  Considerations  for 


potential  participants  included  the  sense 
that  they  “need  at  least  two  years  in  the 
same  grade  level,”  or  that  it  might  be 
“better  actually  for  the  at  risk  teachers 
because  you’re  going  to  get  far  better  data 
about  that  teacher  over  a longer  period.” 
While  they  differed  in  their  recommen- 
dations, all  participants  agreed  that  the 
process  could  not  be  mandated  for  all 
staff  and  that  involvement  has  to  be  vol- 
untary, which  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  literature  on  action  research. 

Conclusion 

All  individuals  in  this  study  supported 
the  concept  of  using  action  research  as 
performance  appraisal.  However,  utilizing 
action  research  in  a performance  appraisal 
system  implies  that  there  is  a fundamental 
adjustment  made  in  the  underlying  phi- 
losophy associated  with  evaluation  of  per- 
sonnel. This  adjustment  centres  on  why 
the  evaluation  occurs  and  for  whom  it  is 
done.  Past  practice,  although  attempting 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  questions, 
in  effect  served  only  one  aspect  of  each: 
evaluation  occurred  in  response  to  policy 
demands  and  was  conducted  in  order  that 
administrators  could  fulfil  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  learned  from  this  pilot 
project  that  using  action  research  as 
performance  appraisal  also  accomplishes 
other  professional  outcomes.  The  com- 
ment by  the  following  teacher  best 
summarizes  this  perspective  and  purpose: 
“I  think  it  gives  you  self-esteem  because 
you  really  think  your  opinion’s  valued.  I 
think  the  other  way  you’re  not  really  sure 
until  you  get  the  performance  appraisal 


and  then  if  it’s  good  then  you  know 
you’re  valued  but  all  the  way  through  [the 
pilot  study]  I felt  like  my  opinion  count- 
ed and  I’m  doing  it  on  something  that  I 
know  a lot  about.  I know  probably  as 
much  as  my  evaluator.” 

While  the  results  of  this  pilot  project 
are  not  generalizable  due  to  the  small 
sample,  it  seems  clear  from  the  data 
gathered  that  using  action  research  as 
part  of  the  performance  appraisal  sys- 
tem holds  much  promise  in  meeting 
the  goals  of  personnel  evaluation.  By 
focusing  on  personal  learning  and 
growth,  the  use  of  action  research 
emphasizes  that  performance  improve- 
ment occurs  because  the  practitioner 
has  learned  to  be  more  effective  — 
not  because  a judgment  has  been 
passed  on  present  practice  as  demon- 
strated by  staged,  discrete  events  in 
40-minute  episodes.  Such  a process 
could  provide  a turning  point  for 
performance  appraisal,  making  the 
process  more  collaborative,  more 
authentic,  and  a more  integral  part 
of  a learning  organization,  d 
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Teachers'  Professional  Knowledge 
Landscapes  in  Transition 

F.  Michael  Connelly,  Centre  for  Teacher 
Development,  OISE/UT 

This  project  concludes  a three-year 

SSHRC  study  of  teachers’  professional 
knowledge  contexts  and  their  shaping 
influence  on  teachers’  knowledge.  The  pro- 
posed next  step  in  this  program  of  research 
is  to  pursue  an  understanding  of  how  pro- 
fessional knowledge  landscapes  are  formed 
and  sustained  and  how  they  shape  and  are 
shaped  by  the  professional  identities  of 
teachers  and  others. 

The  general  purpose  is  to  develop  a 
perspective  for  understanding  relationships 
among  the  concepts  of  teachers’  personal 
practical  knowledge,  teachers’  professional 
knowledge  landscapes,  and  professional  iden- 
tity: a subsidiary  purpose  is  to  refine  the  idea 
of  narrative  method  for  educational  study. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  proposed 
research  are: 

• to  identify,  and  work  with,  professional 
knowledge  landscapes  in  transition  caused 
by  a variety  of  current  changes  (budgetary, 
technological,  age  of  teaching  profession). 

• to  further  develop  the  idea  of  a profes- 
sional knowledge  landscape. 

• to  develop  a narrative  way  of  thinking 
about  professional  identity. 

• to  link  teachers’  personal  practical  knowl- 
edge with  issues  of  professional  identity 
and  identity  formation  on  professional 
knowledge  landscapes. 


A Narrative  Reconceptualization 
of  School  Reform 

F.  Michael  Connelly  and  D.Jean  Clandinin 
(University  of  Alberta) 

Education  is  in  a continual  state  of 
change  and  educational  reform  is 
poorly  understood.  This  proposed 
inquiry  into  school  reform  explores  the 
relationship  between  policy  reforms  and 
their  implementation,  and  practitioner 
knowledge  and  its  expression  in  school 
practices.  Previous  debates  over  school 
reform  are  debates  over  initiative  and  con- 
trol. We  propose  to  change  the  terms  for 
thinking  about  school  reform  and,  thereby, 
alter  the  way  school  reform  is  conceived. 

We  imagine  school  reform  as  positioned 
at  an  interface  between  school  practitioners 
and  their  theoretical  and  policy  contexts. 

To  understand  the  relationship  of  practi- 
tioners to  social  context,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  narrative  histories  of  practi- 
tioners, schools,  and  social  changes,  all 
missing  from  the  reform  literature.  The 
objectives  are  to  develop  a narrative  con- 
ceptualization of  school  reform  that  con- 
nects practitioners  and  schools  to  their 
changing  policy  contexts,  and  a view  of 
reform  as  involving  a consideration  of 
teachers’  knowledge  environments  as  well 
as  their  knowledge. 
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Case  Studies  of  Reform  in  Canadian 
Preservice  Teacher  Education 

Ardra  Cole,  Department  of  Adult  Education, 
Community  Development  and  Counselling 
Psychology,  OISE/UT 

Since  the  late  1980s,  the  proposed 

changes  in  teacher  education  widely 
called  for  across  Canada  can  be  broad- 
ly delineated  into  two  categories:  response- 
minded  changes  and  reform-minded  changes. 

The  basic  assumption  in  this  SSHRC- 
tunded  study  is  that  it  is  the  reform-minded 
type  of  change  — i.  e., “something  someone 
wants  to  do  in  relation  to  a set  of  values” 
(Kerr,  1986,  p.  xvi)  — that  is  necessary  for 
the  substantive  and  sustained  improvement  of 
teacher  education  in  Canada.  The  broad  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  closely  examine  some 
of  the  reform-minded  efforts  to  improve  pre- 
service teacher  education  at  a selection  of 
teacher  education  institutions  across  Canada. 

The  national  scope  of  the  study  will 
contribute  to  a broad-based  perspective  on 
future  directions  in  teacher  education  and 
make  a contribution  to  the  international 
research-based  literature.  A focus  on  the  in- 
dividuals involved,  the  institutional  structures 
facilitating  the  reform,  and  the  complex 
nature  of  the  interaction  between  individ- 
uals’ personal  and  professional  commitments 
and  institutional  realities  and  commitments 
will  provide  in-depth  understanding  of 
reform  efforts  not  widely  or  typically 
available.  The  findings  will  be  available  for 
propelling  reform  initiatives  elsewhere. 


on  Teacher  Development  at  OISE/UT 


Self-Study  of  Teacher  Education  Practices 

The  Self-Study  ofTeacher  Education 
Practices  has  achieved  a presence  as 
a bona  fide  process  and  topic  of  con- 
cern and  focus  in  the  teacher  education 
community.  Broadly  speaking,  the  self- 
study  ot  teacher  education  practices  has 
two  main  purposes  — for  teachers’  own 
personal/professional  development  and  for 
expanded  understanding  of  teacher  educa- 
tion practices,  processes,  programs,  and 
contexts.  The  former  purpose  has  a large 
practical  (often  pedagogical)  focus  and  is 
usually  self-oriented  in  that  the  general  aim 
relates  to  the  ongoing  improvement  of 
one’s  own  (pedagogical)  practice.  The  latter 
purpose  is  generally  related  to  the  pro- 
duction and  advancement  of  knowledge 
about  teacher  education  practices  and  the 
programs  and  contexts  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Both  purposes  have  to  do  with 
refining,  reforming,  and  re-articulating 
teacher  education. 

Professional  self-study,  which  leads  to  self- 
knowledge  and  informed  practice,  may  be 
considered  part  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  teachers.  Ongoing  reflection  and  analysis 
lead  to  a better  understanding  of  the  rea- 
sons, influences,  and  principles  underpinning 
action,  allowing  for  appropriately  informed 
decisions  regarding  future  actions. 

Teacher  Self:  Stories  of  Preservice 
and  Induction 

Patrick  Diamond  and  Mary  Beattie, 

Department  of  Curriculum,  Teaching, 
and  Learning,  OISE/UT 

This  three-year  SSHRC-funded  study 
looks  at  how  teacher  stories  promote 
self-inquiry  and  transformation  of 
voice/perspective.The  research  focuses  on 
individual  and  shared  stories  of  ten  teachers 


learning  to  teach  during  their  preservice  and 
induction  years. 

The  key  theoretical  objective  is  to  show 
how  the  constructs  of  self  in  community, 
story,  and  narrative,  and  of  voice/perspective, 
are  relevant  to  theorizing  teacher  develop- 
ment. By  telling  stories  of  their  experience, 
teachers  shape  their  teaching  and  their 
teacher  selves.  Teacher  transformation  involves 
the  successive  reconstruction  of  self-under- 
standings. The  most  general  objective  of  our 
research  is  to  conceptualize  and  inquire  into 
the  development  of  teachers  in  their  preser- 
vice and  induction  years.  Three  more  specific 
practical  objectives  are:  (1)  to  study  the 
development  of  teacher  self  through  narrative 
and  personal  construct  approaches,  (2)  to 
delineate  and  support  individual  and  overall 
developmental  trends,  and  (3)  to  make  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  preservice  and 
induction  programs  and  research. 

The  research  will  provide  a compre- 
hensive framework  in  which  teacher  devel- 
opment is  construed  in  terms  of  emerging 
narrative  unities.  The  research  purposes  will 
be  achieved  by  a narrative  inquiry  into  the 
experiences  of  teachers  who  will  be  pro- 
moted as  story-telling  selves.  The  narrative 
of  self  offers  a neglected  source  of  teacher 
development  and  defines  its  subject  matter 
as  human  experience  and  its  aim  as  the 
growth  of  understanding. 

Student  Evaluation  in  Cooperative 
Learning  Environments 

John  A.  Ross,  Head,  OISE/UT  Trent  Valley 
Centre  (Peterborough)  and  Carol  Rolheiser, 
Associate  Chair,  Department  of  Curriculum, 
Teaching  and  Learning,  OISE/UT 

Cooperative  learning  techniques, 
defined  as  instructional  strategies 
in  which  students  learn  from  one 
another,  have  enjoyed  a rapid  increase  in 


popularity.  Cooperative  methods,  when 
implemented  under  appropriate  conditions, 
make  a strong  contribution  to  students’ 
intellectual  and  affective  development. 

Guidelines  for  giving  students  feedback 
on  their  group  abound  in  the  cooperative 
learning  literature,  but  the  consequences  of 
these  strategies  for  students  have  rarely  been 
investigated.  This  proposal  will  examine 
teachers’  existing  methods  for  evaluating 
students  in  cooperative  learning  environ- 
ments and  will  design  new  approaches. 

The  proposal  develops  three  sets  of  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  value  of  a student 
evaluation  procedure:  (1)  the  impact  of  the 
evaluation  instrument  on  student  perfor- 
mance, (2)  the  impact  of  attitudes,  and  (3) 
the  feasibility  of  evaluation  procedures. 

The  first  set  of  proposed  studies  will 
focus  on  the  current  state  of  student  eval- 
uation in  cooperative  learning  classrooms. 
The  second  set  of  studies  will  consist  of  con- 
structing developmental  profiles  of  student 
outcomes,  skill  in  peer-and  self-evaluation, 
oral  and  written  argument,  transformational 
leadership  skills,  and  attitudes  toward  evalua- 
tion. The  third  set  of  studies  will  develop 
and  test  new  student  evaluation  procedures. 

The  project  will  (a)  provide  student 
evaluation  tools  for  use  in  large  scale 
assessment  and  classroom,  (b)  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  about  the  linkages 
among  teachers’  assessment,  instructional 
practices  and  cognitions,  and  (c)  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  about  the  development 
of  student  attitudes  to  evaluation,  skill 
argument  and  growth  in  leadership,  (d) 
provide  practical  tools  for  the  assessment 
of  cooperative  learning  group  processes, 
leadership,  and  group  products  that  are 
grounded  in  theory  and  practice,  and  (e) 
provide  strategic  information  on  teacher 
beliefs  that  impede  implementation  of 
new  assessment  methods,  d 
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Gender  and  Schooling 

How  do  you  work  with  boys  and  young  men  to  end  sex-role 
stereotyping?  How  do  you  stop  sexual  harassment  in  your 
school?  How  do  you  involve  all  girls  in  phys.ed  programs? 

How  do  you  encourage  girls  and  young  women  to  study  — and 
teach  — the  physical  sciences?  How  does  gender  equity  relate 
to  other  kinds  of  equity  issues  in  your  classroom?  This  72-page 
Orbit  issue  is  jam-packed  with  strategies,  resources,  and  best 
practices  in  gender  equitable  education. 

Accountability  and  Improvement  in  Schools 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a weak 
and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  YOU  will 
find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  performance  data 
to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile  of  YOUR  school. 

School  Councils 

Benefit  from  the  insights  of  principals,  parents,  students,  and 
administrators  who  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  this 
significant  new  policy.  The  issue  includes  highlights  from  the 
experiences  of  four  Ontario  schools  PLUS  practical  strategies 
that  you  can  start  using  today,  such  as:  building  community 
involvement;  extending  outreach  to  diverse  community  groups; 
and  designing  training  for  school  council  members. 

Orbit  Bulk  Order  Rates,  15  copies  or  more,  $6.00  ea.! 

(Price  includes  GST,  shipping  and  handling) 

Yes,  send  me  □ Elementary 

1.  copies  of  Gender  □ Secondary 

2.  copies  of  School  Councils  O Other 

3.  _ copies  of  Secondary  School  Change 

4.  copies  of  Accountability  and  Improvement 

5.  copies  of  Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

6.  copies  of  From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

Payment  must  accompany  your  order 


Secondary  School  Change 

Learn  about  grass-roots  initiatives  you  can  use  to  raise  stan- 
dards and  introduce  greater  accountability,  reduce  drop-out 
rates,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work.  Transform 
the  climate  of  YOUR  school  to  one  that  is  more  collaborative, 
open,  and  responsive  to  students,  staff,  and  community.  Ten 
school  stories  included  PLUS  interviews,  research,  and  analysis. 

Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends 
the  reading  wars,  but  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their 
early  years,  and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary 
school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 

From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

This  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the  educational  debate  in  Ontario 
on  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  public  school  system.  Armed  with 
international  research  the  authors  identify  the  problems  that  must 
be  addressed  if  educational  reform  is  to  be  effective 

Complete  and  mail  your  payment  today  to 

ORBIT,  2903  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  M1M  1N6 
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